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ANGLING 

IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 

REDUCED TO A COMPLETE SCIENCE ly 

BEING THE RESULT OF MORE THAN FORTY* TEARS REAL 

PRACTICE ANp STRICT OBSERVATION THROUGHOUT THE 

KINGBOMS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

IN THREE PARTS. 

I^irfif Defcribing (among other things) the Counties of Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland, in alphabetical order; the Rivers 

- and other Wmus which they contatn ; their rife, progrefs, 
and curioHties; together with tfaofb of Ireland ; the Filh 
they produce,- and the parts befl adapted for Angling;. 
Interfperfed with curious and entertaining incidents and 
pra^cal remarks never before made public. 

Sifeotidh, A full defcriptjon of the different kinds of Fi(h taken . 

by Angling, 5cc. their natures, haunts, feafons, fpawningr 
. times, baits, bitingrtimes ; and how to angle for each; 

with many curious, ufeful, and pleafing obfervations. 

TbirJ/yt A lift of Artificial Flics (the completcft coUe^lion 
ever yet known), which will take Fi(h in all Waters in each 
of the above Countries ; the materials, and how to maKe 
^ch as defcribed ; the moft fkilful way of throwing the line, 
9nd*of managing it when in the water; Night Fly-fiifliing ; 
Natural Fly-h(hing, &c. '. 

The Whole forming a^bRK/o£ reU l/TitfrY, 

Compriiing objedls too ni)a7crp}is^tab«udetai{ed'Mi a Title 

Page, and of a very different nV«t<ite tpyrfl jhof$ m%nificant 

Uttic Pamphlets hitherto pubjifb^dy'whicw tftat chyifly of 

. anelinip in the Thames, the ^Netv^Kivt^p, 9i\d 6lfhe{ Waters 
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' TO - 

THE RIGHT HOKORABLS 

THOMAS LORD DUN DAS, 



MY LORD, 

jVIant years ago, when 1 had the honor of 
converting with Your Lordftiip upon the fubje£t . 
of Angling,* you were gracioufly pleafed to ad- 
vife me to continue my purfuits in the art, if 
I thought I could improve upon the knowledge 
I had then acquired. It was not till feveral 
years afterwards, that I made a tour to North 
Britain and Ireland 5 and tipibn my retarn^ 
which is fome time fince, I hj^d. the hgacr of 

an interview with^ '.JpurJboYdffi^ip'y.wlifed'-yott 
were not only pleafed to.ap«t3tvc of,- the whole 
of my improvements and"tem3rksj^ah4 to ac- 
cept of fome Limerbc h4^lA.^ b^H idid^mc the 
diftinguifhed honor of permitting me, wfaen- 
^ ever I fliould think of publifhing a Work on 
this fubjeft, to dedicate it to Your Lordihip. 
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Your Lordfiiip's having formerly been an ct-* 
ccUeht angler, and fond of the diverfion, par-^ 
ticularly oi fif-fijbing^ which is the moft de- 
Ughtful branch of the aft, renders this your 
kind condefcenfion highly gratifying to me, 

and, add^d to the many obligations which I am 
under to Tour Lordfliip, fills my heart at once 
with unfpeakable gratitude, refpedk, and love. 
I am happy, therefore, now that the Work rs 
brought forward, in having it in my power thus 

humbly to lay before fo noble, fo good a man 
and friend, the refult of my affiduous ftudy, 
wherein I prefume. to think I have reduced 
Angling to a complete fcimce*. 

The incKnation as well as power of encou- 
raging every kind t)f merit and induftry, is fo 
eenfpicuous in Tour Lordihip's nature, as to- 
admit^df'lie^CQnopjirifo^^ ^buj^ though I defpair 
of addYfemtig' YourXi^'rdfliiJy In any terms- ade- 
quate to yoijC WDft&f aplft* dignity, or in a Ian- 
guage f»ita))le'to,icny,'f?elings, yet I have the 
confidence Jfe*Q^lJ©^**ttat2 Your Lordfhip will 
aec^pt of this acknowledgment as- the efFufion 
of* a grateful heart. 

That 
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That Your LprdihiJ) and family may here enp 
joy an uninterrupted ftate of health and felicity^ 
and hereafter be amply rewarded for your many 
generous and meritorious z&s, is the Cncere 
wiih of> 

MY LORD> 

Your Lordihip's moft grateful. 
Obedient^ and 
Demoted humble fcnrant, 

THE AXJTHOR. 
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PREFACE. 



HThe art of Angling, in its ^iiflferetit 
branches, having hithertci failed of be- 
coming ufeful to a i'ufiiciem extent^ for t 
want of a work written by a^eal pradicion- 
er, founded on long experience, ^nd calcu- 
lated to reduce the whole to a complete 
icience, I have been called upon for years 
paft, ajid ftrongly folicited by fome hun- 
dreds of gentlemen (ftrangers, as wd! as 
friends and 4^ompanions in the div^rfion 
of angling) throughout the countries of 
Great Britain and Ireland, to take upon 
me- the tafk and complete a work of this 
kind ; declaring at * the fame time, that 
they Ihould not mind what price I put/ 
upon it. I have at length complied with 
their requefts J and, as the rcfult of the 

experience ^ 



ezpertence I have had for upwards at 
forty years, the following work will, t 
truft, be Ibmid fo entirely complete, that 
wen the bed of anglers may improve hf 
It, and thofe who are Unacquainted with 
anglings may ealily become adepts in thd 
art. 

I HAVE not treated of fome few rivCrS 
of England only, and the common fifti- 
taketi therein ^ but have extended -my 
obfervations to th^ whole countries of 
£iig)and» Wales, Scotland, and Irelaitdi 
' I de^be whftt kinds of fifh tbe fevers^ 
rivers produce^ and the places beft adapted 
for angling therein. Nor have I con*' 
tented mykli with merely defcribing th« 
various kinds of. ftth taken by angling in 
thefe waters, fo as that they nay be 
known when feen, with their natures* 
qualities, haunts, feafons, rpawning-timej, 
feeding-times, baits, how to angle for eachj- 
rods, lines, &c. ; but every proper matter 
and thiag concerning angling ii fo clearly 
laid down, that it is now impoilible for any 
one to be at a lofs in any thing with regatd 



- * 

t«r tlu* Mt y the s^ork in tbils itAmce bemg * 
ifmtt different from, what ha$- hither to beeti^' 
attciQiptedi; dnd the" rea<kr wiFI find the 

zSkrtiiia 6i fomd hidorians xtFhc have 

■ » 

writtU' on tl^ nature- of Salmons*, and 
fomq adtet ifiies^, refuted. 

Tho lifi of flies given in this work^ ' 
audi the infti:u£licii«^ for makkig each, ate 
very valiiaUe^ ami Cdeasiot fail of making" 
s^perfoa perfect ia the bell manner of (iy* 
miaktnig) (a& yet peeuliar to myfclf;^) with 
but veyy liltk pradice; and the rules 
given for fly-(i(hi«g are uncommonty m-^ 
ftru£blv« ; fo th^it the refolt of them, if 
ri^rly put m pra^ice, muft be never feil- 
u)g fti^efs. 

Several of thofe who have ventured to ^ 
writ^^ upon thb fubjeft have known but 
little, if anything, of the nature of fiftf, 
even of titofe ihey have attempted to treat 
of,, TOid^ I am perfiiaded, have never taken 
eidier Sabnoa or Trout by angling, per* 
haps never hw one alive in the water in 
tbchr Ifees^— Ridfetd^ they do not prefume . 

to 
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to give any accouot of taking S^liaont or 
Salmon Trouta by angling, or how to 
make flies for them» not having been able 
to diftinguifh between fmall S^dasont- 
Salmon Trouts, and others of the Salmon* 
kind ; and had fome of them been pre» ' 
fented with a Grayling, it is a query 
if they could have told what kind of fi{h 
it was. They recommend ang&ig in the 

Thames from London bridge to Chelfi^»; 
apd higher up ^ a$ if fuch parts of tbe 
river were the bed of all others ; or as if 
the Thames thereabout was the cbiefeft 
river for that purpofe that we have in this 
country j with fome fuch account of other 
rivers about the metropolis, they tell you 
methods • of taking Gudgeons^ Rodch, 
Dace, Barbel, and other common fifli^ 
ftrongly advifmg the ground baits for bait- 
ing the places where you angle, in bottopi 
fifhing, &c, to be equal or fuperior to 
your hook baits ; which is exceedingly 

wrong, for they Ih^iild always be inferiorj 
as is clearly fliewn in* t)ie Second Eart of 
this produftion ; and, added to their pre- ^ 
poftefous nonfenfi? of allMring fifh to bite 

by 
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by the UJfo of <iils, &c. ami their uhlaivftd 
rulefe .given for the encouragemeiit of 
poaching, and foxing of fi(h as they term 
h, r nrfiich are ' fhameful, and . never 'will 
Hippear in any proper ti^eatife of finglingjj 
tended the whole of their compofition3 
at once ridiculous ; fo that, ii>ftead of in^- 
ftruftihg, they only bewilder, and prevent 
many;frtMn partaking of this delightful 
diverfion, which they might enjoy were 
th^y but properly inftruftcd* 

'By what has been here advanced, the 
author does not mean to detraft from the 
merit of any others who have touched upoa 
the TufcjiGt; but only to (hew how his me- 
thdfls dMFer frdm their notions. 



• Ifa this work there is not the leaft thing 
imkgitiairy^ ; but all is written from the real! 
knowledge the author ha^ acquired in the 
art, affifted by his own private memoran-> 
dams } fo that he thinks he may without . 
vanity juftly entitle it. Angling Reduced 
to.avCoiiq)lete Science ; and the whole is^ - 
fa iaterfperfed with remarks and little 

pleafmg 



fjibssfyig f(iiec4otes» that the reader 
1^ aygr^eeably furf^ifed and sntestaqied. 

.; That fuch a booK is waniiog^ ao^tnprf 
prove ufeAil a;nd pleafing to thoufaiuiU^ i| 
obvious froin the nmmerous au^ ; preiQiig 
foliqitatlons the author h^ hfdy recaive4 
io iinifh and m^e his public, as well ^ 
from the nature of tbofe little p^pjU|^^ 
that ftill appear in print* j ^ ' . . 

* r 

Angling has ever been iny delight^ 
which led me to e):tend xny |Obfer:i^aKi^n$ 
and improve the art when qviite aJO^tb j. 
and I foon became accounted. t{ie xpm^. 
jileteft angler in the furrpuu^ng .cofmtiet. 
where I had my prafidcc. . J^pt^lrywmjjfll^ 
then fatisfied with myfelf. — I began to 
conftder, that to conflitute a ^cOiliplite 
(ngler, the nature of fiffeea ihqyjifi be 
loroughly known ; by ftri£t perfever^^nc^' 
I attained this knowledge^ and difcoveredr 
their pertain baits for the difFerent (p^fyofi. 
of the year; their favorite fl<(?$. fori the/ 
various moiath^, weeka, day«i, and bour9 
throughout the fe^fcrn j and conibmtly pl^ac- 

tifed 
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dfed making them artificially till I coul4 
imitate nature <pxaQ:ly. After this, angling 
}>ecame more pleafant to me ; and hearing 
that there were excellent rivers and anglers 
in Wales, Scotland, afid Ireland, I viiited 
thofe cpuntries, to my no fiiiall fatisfac- 
tion ; and fo by jlegrees I extended my 
diverfion, and at length experienced an- 
gling^ through the various counties and 
places ftatefi in Part the Firft ; fiill conxir 
nuing my remarks, and improving, till 

that power became exhaufted. I then 
began to think of putting together the 
inempranda which form this bookf 
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^LL ITS BRANCHES 

iffo. i^c. (Se. 



PAJIT THE FIRST. . 

Aliji cf the counties o/'Engi,aNd,WaLeS, 

■ and StfcTi-ANB, in alphabetical order; 

- . the rivers 'iind' other waters which they cas- 

, '«'■«; *keir rife, prv^refs^ and curw^ties', ' 

tc^etberwUbthofeofl^EhAnTi; thejijb 

that the-^ produce y and the parts beji adapted 

fiir angling.— A dejcription of the lochs or 

lakes ; noticing the number ofijlands that 

fome of them romprife, and dijiinguijhing 

thofe which are inhabited ; the cattfe ofthg 

rivers expanding into tbefe large -waters, 

and afterwards fendingfarth other rivefs ; 

with an accotm 9f the beautiful lake of 

. Killfrney:~In this far:t are interfperfed 

Jhme cttrious and .entertaining little inci-, ■ 

u dentt 



2 THE RIVERS, ETC. 

dents which occurred to the Author, in the 
courfe of his pajiime of Angling ; with 
many other remarks never before made 
public* 

ENGLAND. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Th£ Oufe^ the chief river of this countjv 
enters it between Brayfield and Turry^ 
paffes through Bedford , and leaves, the 
county again at St. Neofs. It has a bcaii- * 
dful courfe, dividing the (hire into two 
equal parts ; and in the diAance of twenty 
miles is computed to run over a trafl* of 
feventy; yet in all that courfe it receives 
only the fmall river Ively which faHs into 
it a little above Temsford^ 

Tljefe rivers produce Pike^ Perch, fine ■ 
^elsj Cra^vfijh, and abundance of common 

BERKSHIRE. 

Tht principal rivers of this county' 
(befide the Thames) are, the Ifii and the 

Kennet L 
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OF I^HE TliREE KI^cbOMS; 5 

Kennet; the former of which rifes in Gloucef- 
terjhiret and, t?Ith other ftrfeaiBs, forms the 
Thames, which will be more particularly 
mentioned in its place. The latter runs 
pad Newbury to Reading, and is fo far 
navigable. There is alfo the little rivo' 
Lamburh, which is always higheO: in fom- 
mer, and in the midft of winter is fidd to 
be entirely dty. 

There are excellent ^Jh in fame of thefs 
riverv. Near Newbury, Speenham Lands, 
and Hungerferd, are taken fine Trout. 
The/e waters are al/o famous for Crawfijh. 

BUCKINGHAMSHKlEi 

The chief rivers are, the Thames (which 
patles the Touthem borders of this county) 
and the Oufe (w.hich nearly furrounds the 
tavmoi Buckingham') \ befides which, there- 
are the Tame and the Colne. 

Trout and other goodfijh are to be found 
in tbefe rivers. 
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. CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The principal rivers of this county 
are, the Oufe and the Cam ; the Sinner of 
which, running' from'.the eafl t6:the ncrtfc 
weft, recieiYCS the, litter iiSar . Tbetford, 
jarft^r having paflfed* the fcveral towns of 
Chefterford^ Soham^ and Ely. 

In /ome parts of thefe rivers will befoutuf 
Excellent Jijhing. Near the town qf Cam- 
bridge particularly is very good angling fo^ 
Pike, Perch, l^c. 

CHESHIRE. 

The principal rivers are, the Merfey, the 
Dee. and the WeveL The firft of thefe 
runs from the north eaft, and divides this 
fcounty from Lancajhire. The fecond rifes 
from two hills in North Wales'^ pafles Graf- 
fon in this county, then takes a northcHy 
coiirffe to Chejfer, below which it be- 
comes ireiy 'eJitenfive, ^d foon fall^ into 
the fea. The third fprings *hi 'Shrap/hirei 
aud runs for fome miles from fouth to 

^ norths 
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north, by Nantwich ; then, inclining to 
the weft, falls 1tir6 the M^r/ly. 

TheJ^'VivBrs 'abound with Jijh ; and numr 
herj of^ very fine Salmon^ Salmon Troufj 
Trout ^ Perch ^ ^c* are taken in thefeafon* 



The river Tamar runs by the town of 
hauncejlon in this county, and pafles into 
Deionjhire. The Camel lifes at Camelfordj 
ruiis '36*^ri by i^odntin to Wadbridge^ and 
2X'h\i'%ha% Fai/ow4av^^ ^Kq Tale 
runs from north to louth into the Channel 
at Falmouth. The F/?zc;^^ rifes near the 
centre of the county, and, taking a north- 
crly courfe, mm by FoweySind Le/iwithiel. 
The Cobor runs by Heljion into the fea ; 
and the river Looe divides thie towns of 
E'ajilooe and Wejilooe. • 

There is plenty of Jijh (of the Salmon 
kindj TroutSj and many others) to be taken 
in thefe rivers. 
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CUMl^ERLANP. 

Thk county contains a number of 
rivers, exclufive of lal^es or meres. The 
principal are the Edezij which is faid to rifes 
from Mowill'hill in WeJlmoreland^mA run$ 
on the north €idt of Carlj/le into the Solwaf> 
Firth. The Petterel runs on the eaft fide, 
and the Cauda^ or Qawd^ on the weft ; fo 
that the city is almoft furrounded wi^h 
rivers. The Derwent rifes from the Der*' 
^ent Mountains^ and, running through 
the middle of the county, f^Us into the 
Ix'ijh Sea, Some have erroneoufly affert-r 
ed, that in one or more of thefe rivers is 
taken the delicious ftlh called Charr. This 
is a miftake, however, which perhaps arifes 
from a fpccies of Trout that is caught 
in the river PettereL about the fize of thd 
Charr^ of nearly as fine a colour, and not 
eafily diftinguilhable in tafte, particularly 
when potted, I am perfuaded that the 
very Angular fort of fifli called Charr is 
powhere to be found in Great Britain^ ex- 
cept in Winander-Mere in the county of 

Wejimor^^, 
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Wefimcrelandj (and which dirides it from 
iMncqfhire^ lllles-Water in this county^ 
and a lake at Snowden ux Wales. 

Thefe rivers y efpecially the Derwenty pro* 
duce excellent Salmerij Salmon-Trout ^ Trout^ 
and various other forts ofjijh ; fo that a per^ 
Jhn who underjiands the art of angling may 
always find fport in this county. 

DERBYSHIRE 

Has feveral fine rivers, among the princi- 
pal of which is the Derwentj which rifes in 
the Peaky and runs through the center of 
the county, paffing through Chatf worth. 
park (the feat of the Duke of Dev&njbire) 
to Derby y and falling into the Trent fome 

few miles below that town. The JEr- 
wajh alfo rifes in the Peaky and ends in 
the Trent. The Dove parts this county 
from Stc^ordjhirey runs near Ajhborny 
and falls into the Trent four or five miles 
to the north of Burton. The Trent bounds 
the county on the fouth, and the Wye runs 
through BakewelL The Dove is remsirk- 

B 4 able 
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able for its blue tranrp'arency, (from whicTr 
it is fu^pofed to have derived its nitm^,) , 
and the Derwenf for its brownncls. 

Th€fe rivers produce excellent Jijh. Even 
thfe Vd the fo^jJn cf Derby I have taken TrdUfj- 
and plenty vfjine Graylings^ aj^'^mt known< 
in North Sritairi or Ireland^ nor in maiiy\» 
farts of England. 

DEVONSHIRE 

is well V^^atered by fever al fine rivers and 
abundance of fmall ftreams. The princi* 
pal rivers are, the Tamar^ which feparates- 
this county from Cornwall^ has its rife near 
Welcombe^ and, running from north to^ 
fouth, becomes fo'vci^ large and<fo deep, 
for near two leagues before it- opens into 
Plymouth Sounds that Ih'e' Salmok have a" 
fecure retreat in the fait water ; the rivet i 

Plime^ which runs by Ply7nafuth ; tiicJx, 
near Axminjiet ; the Ex^ which rifes 
among the hiUs on the north fide of the^' 
county, and, like tfe Taniar^ begins within- 
five miles of the fea, runs ' to Tiverton^ • 

' ' . juft 
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juft below which it receives the fmall river 
Loman^ and, keeping on its courfe* xx^ 
Exeter^ fells into the ChanneU There are 
alfo the rivers Towridge and Taiv^ both 
of which meet the fea juft below Bideford 
and Sarnjlaple, forming one channel ; the 
Tavy^ which runs by Tavijicfck ; the Dart^ 
which runs by King's Ware and Dart^ 
fnouth ; and the Columb. 

T'/je/e rivers ahound with excellent Salmon 
andTrout^ ^ and contain Uncommon quantitiei 
of other fjh^ which afford great diverfion to 
the angler. I have oftet^ angled "near Exe^ 
ier\ where I always met with good /port ; 

and have taken that much-ejieemedjifh called 
Mullet. ' . 

At the latter end of Auguft, in the year* 
1 786, returning from Exeter to London^ \ 
had occafion to ftop at Honiton^ a ftage of 
fixteen miles, where I was accommodated 
^t the George inn. The next day .Mr* 
Readft^n^ (who kept the inn) and I en- 
tered into couverfation upon angling, |>ar* 
ticularly fly*fifhing: for Trout^ when he 
mentioned a fmall 'river near' the town. 

which 
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^hich had been once famous for that fpe- 
cies of fifh, but was now fallen into dif- 
repute, on account of the privileges granted 
of late years to the freemen of Honitonto 
ufe whatever means they pleafed to take 
and deftroy the fifli 4 [o that there were 
not any to be taken by angling within fome 
miles of the town« I then told him that I 

would take a walk to this water^ as I could 
always find Trout in a river wherein there 

ever had been any. Upon coming to the 
river, I found it a very fmall ftream, not 
fufBciem to harbour any fHh in that part : 
but on following its courfe a little way, I 
foon perceived (as I expelled) the ftreams 
more rapid, and deeper in many places, 

occafloned by little falls of water, and the 
^ottom, here and there, fnll of fmall craggy 
rock^, (which is generally the cafe in fmall 
Trout rivers,) by which means the fifli are 
fiieltered and preferved ; it being impoffi- 
fale^ in fuch bottoms, totally to deftroy 
them. 

Being convinced (by the pbfervatiojis 
juft before ftated, together with the 

quality 
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quality of the water) that there were 
Trout in thefe {daces, I began to angle 
lyith a favourite artificial fly of my own 
ipakinsg, vrith ^hicb (in about am bour 
zpd a half) I caught a fine difli df Trout» 
feme of them very Iarge« The fifli were 
afterwards (hewn to feveral gentlemen 
who w^e reputed to be the beft anglers ia 
^the . town^ all of whom exprefled their 
aftoniSiment .at my fuc^efs ; sls they had 
been out that and the preceding day, but 
could not raifie a Angle fifli. Thi^ may 
fcrve as. a convincing proof that very few 
of the number of thofe who pretend to be 
good anglers, have much, if any, know- 
ledge of the nature of fifli or their baits ; 
for I had.ftftcja^ belbtp that time, met 
with fimilar fuccefs in feveral of thefe kinds 
pf condemned rivers^ in different parts of 
preat Britain and Ireland. 



DORSETSHIRE. 



. Th? thief rjvers of thi$ county are, the 
§t^r^ or Sunvery wh|cb rifes in Somerfet^ 

Jhire\ 
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JkirVy but foon enters this county, . tvtiif 
lb Sffermmjhr and Winburrf^ ■ ^tti teke*' 
nearly a wcfterly courfei Mt^t^ Boi^fef-' 
JMrt^ pttffetf Harnppird^ to* fdbti 6ft$#'i^*i 
lEto^beJIsa; and fhe JFm;^$ wHich r%9> 
in the eaft of thig county, tafkeg tiddsrly a^ 
wcfterly cpurfe^ by Oorch^JteV^ and ^ib: 
iota /*(?^ Harf>miir; The#e are aifo tlte' 
Thiers jFVdWfe and Wye^ d/rWey, upoft the 
nlaath c^ whidi ladflrandehe tonorm of* 
Wcfin^B dmA Mekorrdfk Re^u 

Thei^ are Trout and other 0^ in fhe/i 
rimers : but the Stmr produces famous Tmch 
ondEels^ 

' Jn Mr. Bffowne^s wattt^ four ca Ssm . 
mites aba>ve DorcheAe^, IlKl^e often tsd^ > 
ficMs fist to eight dozen i^ Trobt -In- au' 
afte»]iOon.x ^ - -'^'' 



DltElHA»l. . 



The chief rivers of this county are, the 

Wear, which rifes from the weftern part of 

the county with many windings, pafling 

^ through the city of Durliam by Ltmley 

Ca/iky and afterwards filling mtb «he ft» / 

:- . at 
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^the vhead of ll^.Wear^ and dlyides^ th^ 

,oauBdty.from Torkjhite^ paffes by Barnard 

C(i^ aad Stockton^ after which it fails iota 

^ tha £eax ^nd the Ty/^^, which ^ill be iio- 

tice^ hereafter. 

The/e rivers affhrd Salmon Trout, and 
plenty of common fi/hy of which I have taken 
CJH/i belov) Durham J from fen to eighteen 
^dofceu in the ^oicffe (^th^d^*^ '. W 



ESSEX* 

. The rivev^s of this co^Qiy (Wnde ilie 

i^^tcHahdichf the'X^^^ >^hich rA^nsiatp 
the 5nSw«f/^.a little. below StrUftn^; the 
•SMIn^ialer^ "which riim thcoMgh thp 
^|d41^ oi the ; co^otyt aiid> fpafiing by 
Chelm^ordy ffi jomed by the river Chaimer^ 
iflifterv w^ich it falls into the fea ; zad thf 
' Ciflm, ' whkh runs by Malji^d t^ Cvkbg/ierp 
,W ib on to thp fea. ; , 

Xhefe rjver4 produce many kit^s gf^0f,i 
imtarefi ^ooche^sff^CHlmiy n^Atk^. /iw^ 

which 
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which fh^j pdfs in their amrfe^ thai dri 
angler J unlefs he be very Jkilfuly feldofn 
meets with much /port. Frvm Lea Bridge- 
downwards there is good angling for Perch^ 
Pikej Chuby Rdachy Dace^ fine Gudgeons^ 
and Barbel. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The chief river of this county is the 
Severn^ which is large and beautiful, and^ 
for the length of. its navigation, maybe 
faid to rival the Thames. It rifes out of a 
mountain called Plinlimmon Hill in Mont' 

f 

gomeryjhirey and is capable of carrying 
large barges from King-Roddnp to Pool- 
^uay in the faid county oi Montgomery. 
It pafles by the principal toiwns of Shrew/- 
buryy (which it furrom^ids in the form of a 
horfe-lhoe,) Bridgenorthy Be%vdley, and 
the cities oiWorceJler tod Gloucejler} which 
county it enters a little above TewkeJbUryy 
where the tide flows, and frequently 
higher, which is fard ta be more Aan 
feventy mSes from the &a. It then pafle^ 

Newnham^ - 
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Ncwnham^ below which it refembles a fesr, 
the tide rirfhing on with fuch impetus 
ofity when coming in, that it rolls four of 
five feet high, and carries every thing be*. 
fore it. But what is afBrmed to be more 
remarkable i^, -that the tides are higheft 
one' year at the full tnoon, and the neitt 
y^ar at the change ; and that in one year 
the night tides are higheft, and the next 
the day tides. This river at laft fells into 
the 5r^(?/ Channel. There are alfo the 
rivers Wye^ (which paffes Che^ow^ Stroudy 
Avoriy and Ifis* 

Thefe rivers produce plenty ofjinejijh to 
afford the Angler great /port. In the Se^ 
verny near Gloucejter^ are taken^ in the 
Fijhery^ abundance of Jim Salmon^ with 
which the London markets are chiefly fup-^ 
plied. 

HAMPSH1R£. 

The principal rivers are> the Avon^ whibh 

comes down from Salijburyy and enters 

this county at Charford^' bringing with it 

all the waters of the fouth and eaft part3 of 

5 Wiltjhire^ 



ih^'^(4dl^y fiivq l^rCeifhire rivera which 
t^ri^g d^Wn \^ith tkexniall ti]a wd^rs of; the 
ao^th of Tkrf^fime^^^tidL^ takJing a courfe 
towiards the fouth, falls into the.fea below 
Ckfifi^hurc/j ; theWey, which rifesinthis 
€Q4ifity, and ruas into Surrey ; the 3"^, 
which ruQ^ to the fouth, at Stockbridgf 
form& feveral iflands« and afterwards falls 
imo the Southarn^ton Water ^ There is alfo 
the river Itching^ which runs by Wihchejier 
znd Southampton y aTtd where * there is goad 
anglingy as alfo in many parts of all thefe 
fiver Sy which ajfford fine Salmon^ Salnion^ 
Trouty Trout y Mullet y and other fi/h. 



HEREFORDSHIRE* 

This county is well watered by rivers^ 
the principal of which af e, the Wye, whichl' 
, rifes from Plinlimmon Hili in North Wales ^ 
and' has a • long coutfe, running, through 
fjerefordy Rofsy and many other places in 
this county ; the Licg, which paffes through 
X^eominfter ; the Jrrowy the MonoWy the 

Tromey 



^m^k 
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Frome^ and the Diffrin-Doe ; the laft of 
which is the only river of the tounty that 

<IOesiiot life in W^ku 

Tb^. arf 4^telknt riven fir Jf^tij 
^punding witfj Salmon^ S^lmon-^Trmt, Trwtg, 
Graylikgj snd ah^iqfi every other /pedes rf 
riv^r^h* The S^ilmm in the Wye are re- , 
mariabie fir being aiways good; fir\ it is 
not known thai a find 09 w(U ever taken 
0Mi ff thai river } und the Graylings in the 
JU/^ sre veryjiaey m well at tkefe in tie 
Wye, 

HERTFORDSHIRE, 

Many fmall rivers water this county : 
but the principal ones are the Lea and the 
Colne. The formers of thefe comes from 
Milfird to Ware^ and is the only navi- 
gable river in the county. The latter rtitis 
through J^^i/^z-rf, where it has twoftreams, 
which run feparately to Rickmanfworth. 

In the river ^ near Ware^ t have taken 
. excellent Trout ^ and other Jijh. 






HUNTING. 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

4 

ITie chief rivers of this county are, the 
Nyne^ or Nen^ and the Oufe. The Nen 
comes from Wansford^ with a winding 
courfe round the north weft and northern 
borders of the county. The Oufe enters 
it at St. Neofsy and> palling Huntingdon^ 
foon after leaves the countv. 

I have frequently angled in the latter river, 
near Huntingdon, and always met with good 
fport. It produces excellent Pike, Perch, 
Eels, and abundance of common fjh. 



KENT. 

The Medway is the chief river of this 
county (befide the Thames). , It rifes in 
SuffeXy and enters Kent near" Penfhurft, 
takes a north baft courfe by Tunbridge, 
Maid/ione,^ and Rochefier, below which it 
forms Chatham Dock, and afterwards joins 
the mouth of the Thames. 

This ' river produces good ffb of fever al 
kinds. 

The 
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The riv^ Thames pafies this county at 
Greenwich^ where is taken a fmall kind of 
fiih called White-Bait^ which is fo much 
efteemed, that in the feafon the inhabitants 
of the* metropolis and other places were 
ufed to flock thither in pardes to partadce 
of thefe delicious morfels. But this prac- 
tice is now prohibited, the fiih being found 
to be nothing but the fmall Smelt ; which 
was always my opinion. 

Not far from Wejiram rife nine confider- 
able fprings, which unite at a fmall dif- 
tance, and form the river Darty which runs 
through Dartford into the Thames. There 
are alfo the rivers Len and Ttmn. the laft of 
which ^ runs into the Medway near Twu 
bridgCy and the river Stour near Canter'^ 
bury^ which affords plenty of fine Trout. 

LANCASHIRE. 

The chief rivers of this county are, the 

Merfeyy by which, it is parted from Che* 

Jhirej and which rifes on the weft fide of 

Black/ione Edge^ X}jjxriAn^ hy Warrington io 

- - c a Liverpool I 
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"Lk}iPf>0Ql f the RiiffUy which enters thi^* 

• Coonty at Cikbere^ and, running by Pr^ 

*wf , receives the Dsfron below Sir Henry 

**f%il{p Hogfaton^s feat, and then journeys 

on to the lea $ and the IrweH^ which runs 

4bro«gh Manchefier^ where it is joined by' 

^the lirtle ri^ef Irk (famous for fine Eels)* 

The Rqch pafles Bury ; and th^ Wire^ Gar^ 

JUng and Poulten. There are alfo the 

Lone^ or Luuj which rifes in this comity^ 

-and runs by Laneq/ierlnto the fea, and 

the Colder^ which alfo rifes in this county, 

mtd runs iQto Terkfhire^ where it joins the 

Tiver Aire* 

« 

Thtfe rher» aff^d great plenty of fjh. 
7f$t far from Lancajier and Prefion I have 
eften taken very large Salmon^ Salmon^ 
Troutj Treuty ^c. till I have been fairly 
iired^ , 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Tfiis county is well furnifted with rivers, 
the chief of which are, the &oar^ which 
tifes in the weftern part of the county ; as 
do alfo the Avon^ the Anker ^ and the WeU 

land* 
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Mnd. Thefe livers^ ^Drm^ Sovft diferent 
courfes^ The Swr fell runs- north earfl 
hy Leicejier^ tril it receites al foiall tw€t 
calkd ffr^*^ ; \t t\iexi turns tcy the liof th 
w^St^ and falk kto the Trent ^ wh^o 
f^k^erjhire^ D^rbyflsirf^ and NMirigkanp', 
Jhire laseet. The ^^;» takes a eourfe to« 
wafds Warwick/hire; fh6 Anket tuBl^ 
north weft to thd faisef eouaty; an^ 
th&WslIand bad a b&kIi eaft eoiufl^ to 
l^rborm^gh. There is aMb thte rivisf 
&i^* . » 

Afportfman ntay meet 'soHh got^ diverfioii 
in many parts of thep fiwrs. Near Leiteff 
ierlhatje cften had tolerabte Jkecefs : hA 
the farther from the tmjifmy the befUr the 
•diverjioru 

JuINCOLNSHIRE, 

The chief rivers ate, the Treni^ ^frhidl 
paffes the weftera edge of the cooa^y bjf 
LHtkborough an^* Grimjbyy after vhich it 
lofes itfelf 'nt the Humber^ the northera 
boundary }, the WMand^ which parts the 
county from Northamptonfhire^ and, ra»» 

ci mng 
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ning through Stamford^ Crqwlandy and 
Spalding^ at laft falls into the German 
Ocean ; and the Witbam^ which rifes in the 
north weft part of the county, takes a 
northern courfe to Lincoln^ where it is en- 
larged by what is called the Foffe-Dykej 
and, turning to the fouth eaft, falls into 
the fea below Bo/ton. There are alfo the 
rivers Nyfie^ or NeUj which runs by Crow- 
land above mentioned, and the Aukam^ 
which is famous for Eels. The other 
rivers produce plenty of good Salmon, 
Trout, and other fifli. In fome of the 
waters about Lincoln is found that fcarce 
fi(h the Rud or Fmfcale^ hereafter treated 
of in the Second Part. 

MIDDLESEX. 

The chief river is the Thames^ which, 
for Its courfe, navigation, and trade, is 
liud to be unequalled in the known world $ 
wherefore, conceiving this to be the moft 
jproper place for inferting fome account of 
it, I (hall proceed to defcribe its rife and 
progrefs, 

The 
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The Tiamesjis compounded of two rivers, 
namely, the Ifis and the Thame or Tame^ 
together with other fmall dreams which 
run into them. The former of thefe rifes 
near Cirencejier . in Glouce/ierjhire^ and is 
by fome -called the head of the Thames ; 
from that place it takes an eafterly courfe to 
Lechlade in the fame county, where it re- 
ceives the river Colne^ and becomes navi- 
gable ; then, running north eaft to Oxford^ 
it receives the Charwell; and, turning to 
the fouth weft, runs to Abingdon^ and 
thence to Dorcbejier in Oxfordjhire^ where 
the Ti&^iw^, which rifes in Btukinghamjhirej 
joins it. Thus, uniting their names with 
their ftreams, they make a beautiful river,* 
which is thence called by the fingle name 

of Thames ; and, taking a courfe by the ^ 
borders of the feveral counties of Berks^ 
Buckinghamjhire^ Middle/ex^ Surrey ^ EJfeXf 
and Kent^ joins the Medway injh'e mouth 
of the Britifli Ocean, The tide flowS 
above Richmond^ which is more than 
feventy miles from the fea ; and from it« 
mouth to Leehlade (where the Ifis firft be- 

c 4 cornea 
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cmsea ikayigable) is about two hundred 
9&d tblrty niiks* 

916^ Thames prsdutesi Salm&n^ (thaagb in 
t^agrc^ ^uantiiy^J wfjkh are generally taken 
qjfout yiewQrth^ Tbeji arc aceeunted better 
than thofe of any atb^r river in Englandy 
gnd hiring s mo/i €xtran>agant price in the 
Z>$ndork market^ ; though^ in ' my ofinion^ 
ihe^ are w better in quality than tbofe taken 
in ma/ny iOier rivepiy, onlyt that they are eaten 
if^^gweaier perfeibion^ being caught fo near thf 
^fiHifofoii^ : iifihereas tbofe htiougbtfrom other 
fhcesi become JJtrongy and lofe their proper 
fiamoiUF before they can bei expofed to fale in 
I^ondon^; for I am perfuaded that Salmons 
cannot be ufed ^ofrejb. 

7bii rit:er produces numbers of other ^fif^ 
^fgb m %'rQMty jPibet. Ferchy Carp^ fioacb^ 
Pa^^y Chuhy Sarbek Gudgeons^ ondFkun^ 
(feri ;. andabouftdi with-Eels and Lmnpreys. 

la the Ceiney Q^ar Uxbridge in thi$ 
(ouhcy, good Trouts are lo be takeu ; the 
fivcf abo^tadiog wilih (IreaiBS fuitable to- 
^^ punpofe of anglkig^ It alfo produces 

fiM £gls. ap4 oth/pr ft&. 

M0NM0VT«^ 
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MONMQUTHskiRE, 

. This cottrity may well hoeft ©f ita ri yws, 
by which it is better watered than moft 
others ; the chief of thefe are, the Wje^ 
which parts the ooymVfiromGlouce/ierfhirey 
and runs by the tawn of Monmouth ttH it 
joins tht, Siveirn ; theMonrmv^or Mynoav^ 
which divided it from Heref&rdjbirey and^ 
running on the other Hde . of Memioutb^ 
ysAns the Wye / the Rumney^ which pcubts 
k from Glamor ganjhiri ; and the UJkj sk 
. bean tiful river, which enters this county 9 
Kitlc above Abergan^enwj^ aisd tuns ssK)ftlf 
.ibuthward tiii it falls imo the Severn hj 
the mouth of the Ebwitb;. which h£txvsm 
on the weftern fide of the cotrnty, . Be>» 
fide thefe^ there are the rirrars^ Vrotb/jir ^ 
Momioutb, the Liq at C^epjiomf and tha 
Qavermy at Aberganwinf. 

All thefe rivers abound wiih J^h^ and 
afford exi^eHent/porf, ^ f han^e (ffetu experi-^ 
$nced. The Salmon^ Sabnon^Tn^tiiy Trvuty 
and Grayling^ taken her e^ arev$ryjki9^ e»* 
getting only the Salmon of the Ujf^y ^hk^ arp 

J4 % 
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but indifferenU particularly from Aberga* 
venny upwards. 

' N. B. The Lug is moft noted for Gray- 
ling. 

NORFOLK. 

The chief rivers of this county are, the 
Oufe^ which divides it from Suffolk and 
Cambridge/hire J and pafles by Lynn to the 
fea; the Waveney^ which rifes within a 
fmall diftance of the Oufe^ in the fouthern 
edge of the county, and becomes the 
boundary on the fouth eaft, between Nor* 
folk and Stffolk ; and the Tare^ which rifes 
near the centre of the county, runs eaft- 
ward through Norwich to Tarmoutby where 
it enters the German Ocean. A little 
above the town of Tarmouth the Tare and 
Wavemy'yoki* There are alfo the rivers 
Tbyrn and DuzCy which laft runs by Caf 
ton or Catton. 

Thefe rivers produce fine fjh of almoji 
every kind : but their Perch are peculiarly 
excellent. I have often angled in them^ and 
had good fport. 

NORTCPI- 
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KORTHAMPTONSHIRE. "^ 

The principal rivers in this county are, 
the Nyne^ or Nen^ and the Welland. It Is 
alfo partly watered by the Oufe^ the Char^ 

, well^ and the Learn. The Nyne^ the Leam^ 
and the Cbarwell rik very near each other, 
not far from Daventry : but they form 
very different courfes -, the Leant running 
weft ward, the Charwell fouthward, and 
the Uyne eaftward ; the latter pafling by 
Pet^rhoroughy Higham -Ferris j Wellingbo- . 
rough^^ and Warnesford. The Welland 
rifes on the north weft fide of the county, 
and divides it from Leicejierjhire^ Rutland* ^ 
Jhire^ and Lincolnjhire. In this county 
alfo rifes the Oufey which, however, foon 
leaves it, and enters Buckinghamjhire. Be* 
fide thefe, there is the river Wrek^ which 
ryxn% nt2ir Cq/Jingion. 

Good angling for Trouts will be found in 
many parts of fame of thefe rivers; in others^ 

' for Perch^ Pike^ and other ffb ; and in the 
Charwell for the Rud^ 

NORTH* 
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KORTHtTMroRLAND. 

Thk is a well- watered county, the ptixh 
cipal rivers being the Tyne^ the Tweedy 
and the Cocket^ The Tyne lifes with two 
arms, at a confiderable diftance from each 
other : but a little above Hexham they be- 
come united. South Tyne has its rife in 
Cumberlandj but foon enters this county ; 
runs northward for fome cUftance, and 
then turns eafterly. North Tyne rifes 
firom a place called Tyne Dale^ in the wefl- 
ern part of the county ; then, taking a- 
courfe fouth eaft, joins South Tyne near 
Hexham before mentioned,and thence taket 
its way eafterly by Newcq/ile into the lea. 
The Tweed divides this county from Scot* 
Jandy where it has its fource, and, after hav*^ 
ing entered this county, journeys on north 
eafterly to Berwick^ where it enters the 
German Qcean> The Cocket paffes Feltoti 
Bridge^ where ar^ taken excellent TroiO^ 
There are alfo, in this county, the rivera 
Wents-Becif which runs by Morpeth y and 

the 
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th^ Alne^ which pafles by the towa of 
Alnwick* 

AUtbefe rivers abound with Jijh. At B^^ 
wick are taken lyaji quantities rf Salmen^ 
which are pickled andfent to London by con-' 
irad. With this the markets are chiefly 
fupplied : but it goes under ibe apfellatien of 
Newcq/ih Salmon^ though I am confident that 
veryfefi)^ if any ^ cured there* 



NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

The chief river of this county is, the 
Trentj (fo called, as is faid, from its pro- 
ducing thirty kinds of fifli j or, more pro- 
bably, from its reception of thitty leffer 
rivers,) which has its fountain-head in 
Stqffordjhirey and, after running a courfe 
^f two hundred miles, ^ augments the tur- 
bulent river Humber. It enters this county 
^t the fouth weft point, where it joins the 
Erwajb ; running to the eaftward till it 
reaches Newark^ it there forms an ifland, 
and then tum& to the northward into 
Linc^njhire. The Idle has its fpring in 

Sherwood 
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&1jerwood Forejij runs through the north-^ 
crn patts of the county, paffihg Eq^ and 
We/t Retfordy to the borders of Torkjhire 
and Lincolnjhiriy wher^ it joins the T^renU 
The Trent is famomfor angling* Itpro* 
duces fomc Salmon^ and abounds with Trout ^ 
Graylings Pike, Perch, and other Jifiu I 
have had many days diver/ion in this water, 
and have never failed taking fijh in ahun* 
dance, even when others have been out for 
nearly the whole day without taking any ; 
which they imputed to its being what they 
termed a bad day for the fport. There Is 
goodfijloing near the towns (f Nottingham 
and Newark* 



OXFORDSHIRE. 

This county is well watered by rivers ; 
the prineipal'of which (befide the Thames^ 
are, the IJis, the Tame, and the Charwell;^ 
which latter, after it has, for a tinie, parted 
this county from Northampton/hire, pafies 
through the middle of it till it joins the 
IJis* In this part of the river the Rud are 
II generally 
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generally more plentiful than higher up. 
There are alfo the Windrujh and the 
Evenload. 

All tbefe rivers produce fome Trout ^ ex- 
cellent Pike and Percby and abundance of 
common Jijh» They are alfo famous for fine 
Eels. 

RUTLANDSHIRE, 

Though the fmalleft county in England, 
is well watered j for, befides the river Wel^ 
land^ which wafhes the fouth and fouth 
eaft borders, and the Wafh^ which divides 
the county from eaft to weft, there are 
many fmaller rivers that fall into theia 
on every fide. 

Tbefifh taken in tbefe waters are exceed- , 
ingly good and plentifulj whicb makes ajrfends 
for tbe want of feajifhj occajioned by the 
county lying fo far inland. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The chief river of this county is . the 
Severn J which I have before noticed in 
the account of the rivers of Gkuc^erjhire : 

bilt 
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btrt it berng the river in which I firft 
learned the art of Anglmg in this county > 
I fliall fay foinething more of it here. 

The Severn (in this Ihire) is a very 
teautifai river. It often overflows its 
.banks, and runs with great violence, 
owing to the rains, which at times de- 
fcend in fuch torrents from the hills in 
Wales as occafion its fudden rife. Upon 
the weather clearing up, it falls nearly as 
faft as it rofe before, till it comes within its 
bounds, and foon becomes clesir : for, ex- 
cept at fuch times of overflow, it is as fine 
and clear a water, abounding with ftreams, 
* as any that this ifland can boaft of. Fine 
'Salmon is taken near Shf^ewjhury ; and 
numbers of thefe fifli run up the river quite 
into Wales. ' The Salmon of the Severn are 
(I believe) Sooner in feafon than thofe of 
any other river that we have in Ert^land^ 
though not fo early as in fome parts of 
Scotland and Ireland. Near the town 
above mentioned I have often caaight 
^^xut Sabnon-Troui^ Trout^ Graylings Pihg^ 
' Fjgrcb^ Cmfy CM, R^aeh^^aid Ddce h, 

abundance^ 
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afeuftdanCc; Rtfffi'i Guclgeonsy fhmdersj 
and Eels; alfp Salmofi-Fry^ and Graylings i 
or GraveUtiJi^Hfi^s ; whkh tetteif In ihH 
part of th« country are called San^mu* 
AmelSng myfdf one dary with taking ti)^ 
finall but very nice fi(k \lrkh ah artifidsA 
fly made to a fmgle hair, and a fine Kne 
tied to the top of a flender rod, I rofeand 
hooked a large fifh, which at firft I todK 
to be a Ch.ub,but foon found my niiftake 
by his play* Pie now began to piji Vefy 
hard, and I was awkwardly fituate^. (For 
I had rifen him over fome willows, ' ancj 
had no wheel to give him Uhe), which 
made tne fearful of Joling my fifli, an(i 
part of t^y line i^to the bargain j for ii 
that time' 1. Was, not more than ten years 
of age. He next took a turn down the* 
ftreatn, which enabled me to extricate my- 
fdf from the obftruftion of the willows. 
Indantiy afterwards I had a iarge ditch to 
crofs, which I leaped, keeping my fifli ia 
good play at the fame time. Here Lhad 
no obftruftion, and my diverlion became ^ 
highly pleafing. The conteft: lafted fiili 

s twenty 
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menty UMnufcs, when he fairly gave it up, 
and I, retreating with caution, gradually 
kd him towards the ibore, till at laft i; 
brought him flat upon fome gravel, where 
the water did not cover him (for I had not 
a landing-net); then, laying down my 
tod, I took him with my fingers in his 
gills, and carried him in triumph fome 
diflance from the water, before I noticed 
what kind of fifh it was. My companion 
(a youth) then exclaimed, " It is a SaU 
tnon /** I anfwered, " No, — ^it is a Gnay- 
Jing ;" and fuch it proved, and perhaps the 
largefl and fineft grown fifh of the kind 
ever taken by any means in any river in 
this kingdom, weighing full five pounds. 

The river Tame^ or Temd^ which paflfes 
by the town of Ludlow in this county, 
and falls into- the Severn near Worcejler^ 
abounds with fine Trout and Graylings of 
which kinds I have taken, with a fly, be« 
tween nine and ten dozen in a day's fifh- 
ing. The Wevel alfo rifes in this county^ 
and runs north to Chefhire. Terne Brooke 
which empties itfelf into the Severn about 

. ^ ' ' four 
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four, miles below Sbrewjhury^ produces 
excellent fifli, particularly Perch^ which 
are aftonifhingly large, feldoih weighing 
lef$ than. two pounds, and commonly from 
three to four. This water, from thd 
5^^r;i a confiderable way upwards, is the 
property of the prefent Xord Berwick, 
whofe grandfather (Mr. Hill) permitted 
me (when a boy) to angle in any part of 
it, where I, have often tak^i fo many of 
thefe noble Perch^ that I have gone a mile 
or two round rather than pafs by that gen- 
tleman's hall, as if confcious that I had 
made too ihameful a {laughter. 

^here is alfifine angling in Lee Brook^ 
about two miles from Wem in this county^ 
wherein are plenty of good Pike^ Perchy 
Eels^ &V. ^ 

There are fome good Trout*ftreams too 
about Cundover^ the water of Owen 
SmytheOwen, £fq. where I have taken 
many fine Ti*outs. In the Clunn Water 
alfo I have takea great numbers ; but they 
are of that kind which do hot grow over* 
jiarge. Here you may often take barren 

x> 2 Trouts, 
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Trouto) that ihall be perfe&Ij good all 

winter » when others are good for nothing* 

There are UkewUe fome Trout*, Ruffs^ 

Garps, and common fifli to be taken in 

Meel Brcok. The kek in this viiater are 
very fine alfo. 



SOMEB.SETSHIRIU 

This county is \^eH watered with rivers;; 
for, befide the month of the Se^ern^ there 
are, the jivony which enters this coudty 
betD^een four and five miles to the (btfch 

eall of Bails i^ ^^ boundary between^ 
it and GlptKeJierJhire^. and, paffing l)y 
Brytol^ rims into the mouth of the &• 
Wys; th^j9r^;i/,whrdirifespn>tbeeiaftem 
edge of the county, and runs to ^the wteA-^ 
ward by Glqftmbury^ bebw which it be- 
cpfm% a large Ui&9, and tb^n runs intaiiao^: 
river Parret /. the Parret rifefr on the 
foutheri^ edge of. tt^ county, and recrhns 
ii^ ir^ courfe (whj^h it tak^ nonhwitird) 
tb^ Teml and the Tma,:th^9 p!»<5i^ by 

There 
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Tliere are alfo, the Brews^ which runs by 
Bruton i the ^Parr, . iJ«8iich paffcs Langport 
and 5<??^/A Petherton ; aria the JW/, which 
Tuii^hy Ivelckeji^rj now called Itcbejier* 
. Sn&^r^ if ^W angling for Trout about 
Mitfird^ three or four miles abtyoe Bath^ as 
I have often experienced ; and moji of thefe 
rivers produce other goodfjh and fine Eels^ 



STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The chief rivers of this county ar^> the 
Tteniy whleh h afccotunted the third rtver 
ijiEtxghudy and has its fourcc among the 
M^iands. in the north weft part bf thq' 
0ki^re, but ^eing foon augmented by ie« 
Y^ral riviLil^tSy A% well as the Sow and 
Eacltjhatt Water^ pafles Stone and many 
oiher! towns in thi^ county, and rmti 
eafterly to De'rbyjkire ; the DoWy which 
r^ m the npnfaarn part of this coufity^ 
£orms the boimd^ry between it and Derby" 
JbifVy said joins the Tfvnt ; and tht Sozv^ 
which iiftM a few'miles to the wefl: of Nexv^ 
c(^e'Under^iJne^ and^ numing by itaffbrd^ 

» 3 to 
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to the fouth eaft> falls into the Trent^ 
There is alfo the river Tame^ which runs 
by Tamworth. 

Tbefe rivers contain plenty ofjijhj which 
efford much/port to the Angler ^ more parti- 
cularly the Trout and Grayling in the Trent. 



SUFFOLK. 

TTie chief rivers of this county are, the 
Waveneyy the Deben^ the Orwell^ and the 
Staur. The Waveney rifes on the northern 
edge of the county, and, running to the 
north eaft, after paffing^ Beccles (at which 
place I have caught many fine- fi(h) forms 
two branches, one of which runs to the 
eaft nearly to Leojluff^ where it makes a 
flop without reaching the fea/ the other 
tuns with an angle to the north, and falls 
into the Yare near Tarmouth, The Deben 
rifes a little to the w^ft ward of Debenham, 
and runs eaftward to Wiciham, , winds 
round that town, and journeys to thefea- 
The Orwell rifes near Wtdpit^ and runs 
eaftward to the fame iea. The Stour rifes 

on 
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on the edge of Cambridgefhire, and runs 
moflly eaftward till it falk into the fea with 
the Orwell at Harwich. There arc alfo 
the Ald^ which runs near the eaft fide pf 
AldhUrgh; the Bl'jthy which runs through 
Hakwortb and Southwold ; the Larke^ 
which runs by Bury St. EdmuruTs to JM/A 
den-Hall; and the Breton^ which paffes by 
Lavenham. 

There is good angling in this county ; as 
mq/i of thefe rivers contain excellent Jifh of 
dijferent kinds ^ abundance of Eels ^ andfme 
Crawfijb. 



SURREY. 

The chief rivers of this county (bcfide 
theTfhames) are, the Molfey or Mole^ 
the Wey^ and the Wandle. The Molfey 
rifes on the fouthern borders of Surrey, 
and takes a< courfe mpftly fouth eaft« At 
the foot bf Box-Hill J near a village called 
Mickleham^ this river works its way under 
ground Eke a mole (from which remark* 
able circumftanca it Is fuppofed to have 
taken its naxhe), rifing again near Leather* 

/ D 4 bead^ 
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k^adr where ix^ wanderiAg dreams are 
jigain united, and form a tolerably large 
xiver^ runninj' under Lea^ksrh^ad Rridg^ 
f9 Qohhmn and Mokf^y^ where it joms ihe 
^bamsf* The W^y rifcs m ifamfj^irej and 
mVterS thiQ county uear Farnbam^ increaiV 
iTig ia wiikh till it is pail Godalmin^ aa4 
• yiiimmg moftly fouthward by Guildford' 
till it joins the Thames at Oatlandji. 

CarJbaUm^ a village in thi^ county, is 
fuuate aniong innumerable fpringa of 
wateir» which altogether form a fmall river 
in the very center of the town, and, joining 
other fprings which come from Croydon 
^nd Beddingtoriy form the river Wandle^ 
which runs on by Mitfhqm and Tooting till 
^t fajil^ into the Thames at Wandfwortk: 

I buve ta^en v^rygpodjijh in the Molfey ; 
^i in the Wandle^ whieb isfamotu for, it{ 
Trout^ I ffitve taken fomf ehvfem in a d&/^ 

SUSSEX, 

This c6uB$7 b|s m4»y tiynnt th<t pru^ 

the 
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^the Arm^ the Jdur^ the Ot^e^ and the 
Rother. The -<^r«« rifes in 5/. Beonard^s 
F$r^ ne^r Horfham^ and, after running 
wcftward, turns to the fouth, and.pafles by 
Arundel^ two or three miles below which 
it falfs into the fea. T\itAdur has its 
fpring in the fame Foreji as the former, and 
runs nearly, the fame courfe, till it ap- 
proaches the fea \ it then turns a few miles 
to the eail,, and becomes the harbour of 
New Shoreham. The Oufe rifes from two 
branches, one of which has its fpring in 
the faid Foreji^ the other in the foreft of 
Worth ; but they foon unite to the fouth 
near Lewes^ and run to the fea. The 
Rather rifes near Rotherfieldy and runs 
jiaoftly eaftward ; but a few miles to the 
north of Rye it makes an angle to the 
fouth, and, falling into the fea, form; 
Ry^ Haven. There are alfo the Crook and 
the Lavant^ which run near Chichejler. 

Theje rivers have their jhare of fjh of 
varieus kinds. In the Arun is caught that 
mucb-ejleemedjifh called MulleL They run 
from the fea in large fhoals ; and their feed^ 

ing 
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ing (as isfuppofed) upon a particular weed 
that grows in the river ^ gives them that de^ 
Ktious iqfte for which they are fo highly^ 
ejleemed. I have angled in thefe rivers with 
goodfuccefs. 



WARWICKSHIRE. 

This county has feveral good rivers ; the 
principal of which are, the Avon^ which 
rifes in LeiceJierJhirCy and enters this county 
a little above Rugby ; whence running 
moftly fouth weft, and paffing Warwick^ 
Stratfordy and Bitford^ it enters Worcejier* 
Jhire; the Tame^yf\\\Qhy upon entering this 
county, runs eaft ward till it receives xht 
Blythy and then takes a courfe northward; 
and xht. Arrow ^ which x\{t%\ViWorceJlerJhtre^ 
and, crofling the weft fouth Weft borders 
of this county, joins the Avon near Bit- 
ford* There are alfo, the Anker ^ which 
runs by Atherjion and Nuneaton ; the Cole^ 
which runs by Colefhill; and the Sher- 
Jaunty near Coventry. 

I have 
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• / have often caught many dozens of fine 
Jijh in ihe Avon near Warwick^ There U 
ulfo good angling infome of the other rivers 
of this county. 



WESTMORELAND. 

' The chief rivers of this county are, the 
Eden^ the Lone^ and the Kan^ or Ken.' 
The Edeny which rifes on the eaftem 
borders of the Ihire, runs chiefly north 
weft by Appiebyj and, after receiving 
eight other rivers, enters Cumberland. 
TThe Lone rifes not far from the Eden^ and, 
running fome little way to the eaftward, 
pafles by Lonfdale and Kirby-Sfeven^ takes 
its .courfe towards the fouth, and enters 
Lanca/hire. The Kan flows from a lake 
called Kan or Kent Meer^ and, running 
through JT^w^j/, (which takes its name 
from the river,) foon falls into the fea. 
There is alfo the river Lowther^ which 
rifes at Mow-hilly and run6 by Lowther. 
I cannot help mentioning in this place the 
remarkable water called Winander-Meer^ 

Situate 
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fituate among the mountains in the fo«th* 
cm part of this county^ Jaid to be litt 
greateft lake in England, and to\bave rc#- 
ceivcd its name from the Safe oris on account 
of its winding banks. It is more than ten 
miles in length, and rocky at bottocti, 
fomething fimilar to a pavement. In it 
are taken the Cbart^ before ixiemfc*** in 
my account of the waters of Cumber /^]i^\ 
In ihe K^an^ a little below KmHalli if 
have had fine diver/ion with the Salfmn^ 
Trotit^wbicb run uf tbe river from the fjs<u 
There h.ayi pleniypf other Trout in tbe/i 
rivers, their bottoms bein^ mq/ily- rocky^ and 
their Jlr earns fwift. 

* 

WILTSHIRE* 

This county is pkafawly. watered -with 

rivers J the principal of which are, the 

tJpperand Lower Avon^ the Nadder, the 

Wil/y, the Bourne^ and the Kennet, The- 

U/>^er Jvon fifes from a gre?it.jfid§e o? 

yi}\h which divide the county into north 

and fouth, ajid pafles fouthward through 

many 
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many villages to Ambrejbury. The Lcwer 
Avon has its rife in the northern edge of 
this fhire^ and paiTes by the Devizes^ 

Malmjbury^ tlhippenham^ and Bradford. 
The Nadder rifes in the fouth V(fd\. part of 

the county, and riins by Chilmarh * The 
Willy rifes near Warminjier^ and runs by 

Tarnb'uryy OrcbeJirUy and Wilton* \ The 
formet of thefe rivers and the two latter 
unite thdr dreams at or near Salijburj^ 
and then pafs on to Chriftchurcb in Hamfh 
Jhire^ taking with them the Bourne^ which 
fprings in the eafternmoft_part of Wilt/hire^ 
and, by running fouth weft, joins them 
below Salijbury. The Kennet has its fpring 
head in the middle of the county not far 
from Marlborough^ which it pafles, and 
takes a courfe Caftward io' Berk/hire. 

Thefe rivers abound with good Trout^ 
Graylingy and other fine fjh ;, and I have, 
had excellent diverfton in them. About Balif 
bury^ particularly^ 1 have taken fome f cores 
4f Trout mid Grayling. 

WORCESTER- 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The principal rivers of this county are, 
the Severn^ which enters it on the north 
weft jide, taking a courfe to the fouth-» 
ward, and, palling by Worcejier and JJp^ 
forty foon enters Gloucefterfhire ; the 
Tamcy which, entering this county on the 
weft border, has a courfe to the fouth 
caft till it joins the Severn^ which it does 
about two miles below Worcejier Bridge ; 
and the Avon^ which enters the eaft fide of 
the county, palling by Perjhore and Eve^^ 

Jhanij and leaves it -again at the fouthern- 
moft point. There are alfo, the river SaU 
noarpy which runs through Droitwich and 
Bromfgrovey and the Stoury which pafTes 
Kiddermin/ter and Stourbridge. 

In ihefe rivers are to be taken Salmony , 
Salmm-Trouty Trouty Graylingy and moji 
other river Jijh. I have caught very good 
Trout and Grayling in the TamCy near Mr. 
Berkleys featy about three miles from Wor-^ 

cejler; 
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c(/i€r ; and at Broadburji^ betnveenfive and 
Jix miles. I have alfo taken fimejine Trout 
in the StoUTy near Kidderminfier^ The 
Lampreys in the Severn^ taken between the 
cities ofWorceJier andGlouceJler^ are large 
and excellent; and great quantities of Lam-' 
pronsare taken and potted in thefe cities^ 



YORKSHIRE. 



This county h watered by an abundance 
of rivers j the principal of which are, the 
Humber^ though this is not properly a 
diftin£): river, as not having a fpring-head 
of its own, but rather the mouth or re- 
ceptacle of divers other rivers^ efp^dally 
the Trenty the Oufcj the Darwent, the 
DoHy the AirCj the Calder^ the Wbarfe^ 
a^d the Swale, that uniting ^ their 
ftreams form the Humber, which is the 
mofl violent current in all the ifland, and 
at laft falls into the German Ocean be- 
tween Torkjhire and Lincoln/hire ;—i]iQ, 
Trenty which has been particularly noticed 
before -, the Oufe, which rifes pn the weft 

14 . north 
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north wdl fide of the coun^, takes i 
coarfe of fomc length to the fouth eaft^ 
dividing the city of Tork into two parts } 
the Darwenty which divides thejNoxth and 
Eaft Ridings, rifcs m the north eaft part: 
of the county near the fea, and txms 
fouth and fouth weft till it joins the Oufef 
the Doriy or Dun^ which rifes among the 
hills near the fouth weft end oi Torkjhire^ 
runs fouthward by Rotherham^ where it 
receives the river Rother^ theii, paffing on 
to Sheffield^ turns to the liorth eaft by 
Doncqfter^ and,, having received the Airc^ 
mm into the Oufe ; the Calder^ which has 
Its fpring in Lancajhire^ enters this county 
on the Jouih weft fide, and runs eaftward 
into the Aire ; the Aire^ which has its 
fource at the bottom of a high hill that 
goes by the name of Pennigent Hilt, run§' 
to the eaft by Skipfon^ Bradford, strid 
through Leeds, joining the Colder at Cajole' 
ford Bridge nezt Poniefrait, and after- 
wards joining the Don (whieh river has , 
a thourand windings, and from Skipton 
to Gar^ave is paffed over eight timer 

2 within 
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tvithin three miles); the Wharf e^ which 
fptings among the hills in the weftern part 
of the county, and rung with a violent 
ftreatn ehiefly to the fouth eafl: till it enters 
the Oufe; the Swale^ which rifes among the 
hills -in the north weft part of Yorkfliire, 
runs to the fouth eaft by Richmond^ and 
jpins the river Ure a little below Bprough*' 
bridge^ then, running on to Ripporij divides 
the North and Weft Ridings. There arc 
alfg^ the Hull^ which rifes in this county, 
and runs near Beverley; the Tees^ which 
rifes in the county of Durham^ and, run- 
ning eafterly through Gijboroughj dif-' 
charges itfelf into the German Ocean j 
the Rtbble^ which is much noted for its 
Salmon, rifes out of a place called Rib- 
bledaky and runs into Lancafhirej and 
the Rhy^ which ruhs through Malton. 

There is in the Eaft Riding of this 
county a fmall but rapid ftream called 
Duffieldot Driffield Becky which produces 
as fine- Trout as any river in England, fel- 
dom weighing lefs than two pounds, and 
frequently five or fix. 

s , Moji 
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Moji (f thefe rivers product good Salmon i 
Salmn-Troutj Trout^ Plkcj Percb^ Eeli^ 
and Crawfijh Cwith the latter of which the 
river Ure abounds) ; and alfo plenty of 
contmon Jijb* 

The river Humber is faid to produce the' 
greateji quantity of that fort offifb which in 
this part of the country is called the Golden 
Umber ^ a^d*in other counties Grayling; and' 
though fome are of opinion that fhey really 
are a different fpecies offjh^ yet I am con- 
vinced that they, are not^ but thai different 
counties ^ve themAhefefeparate names. 

I have 0ien taken goodfjh in the river Hull 
near Beverley^ famous for large Pike^ which 
are often caught from f even to eighteen pounds, 
in weight. . In fome of the lakes in this county 
(and^ if I recollect rights in thofe of Holder^ 

nefsjj are taken the Rud or Finfcale. 
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NORTH WALES» 

ANOLE81BV, KLE OF*^ 

The chief rivers are, the Brant ^ which 
rifes. in the eaft fide of the iflahd, and> 
naming moftly fouth weft, falls into the 
Mineu; the Alow^ which alfo has its riie 
in this county, and, after a winding courfe 
of forae length, lofes itfelf in the Irifh fea j 
and the Keveny^ which fprings from a 
high hill to the north of CoydaruXy and 
enters' the fea on^ th^ fmith' weft fide of the 
ifland* 

There is an abundance of fine Ji]b in thefe 
rifoersj particularly of Salmon-Trout ^ which 
are byfome called Sea Trout. Thefe rim 
up the rivers from the fea in ^eat numbers 
all thefummery and afford good diver/ion t9 
ike angJery as I. have experienced. 



Ki 
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C AR.NAR.V0NSH1 RE. 

The dacf river of this county ir the 
Conway^ which rifes from a lake where 
this fiiire, Denbighfhire, and Merioileth- 
flure join, (being the boundary between 
the two firft,) and, running northward,, 
becomes remarkably wide near Abercon- 
way, at wliich pkce it difcharges itTelf into 
the ki. 

TJjere are in this county feme excellent 
rivers for anglin^t particularly near Bangor. 

DENBlGUSHIft^. 

- The principal rivers of this county are, 
the Clwyd, which rifes in the center of the 
fiiire, and, taking a circular courfe to the 
fouth eaft, afterwards turns to the north- 
ward, till it enters flintjbire, and then 
^s into the Irilh fea ; the Ehuy^ which 
has its fourceon the fouth weftedgcof the 
county, and runs moflly towards the 
nottheaft \vaq Flintjhire, where it £l11s 
Utto the Qiwyd; ai^ the Dee^ which runs 
from 
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from Merioneihjhire into this county, and 
becomes the boundary between it and 
Chefhire. 

Thefe rivers afford goo^d diverjton to an 
anglery which I have more than once en* 
joyed. 

m 

FLINTSHIRE. 

This county is watered by many rivers, 
the chief of which are, the Clwyd^ the 
Elwy^ the Wheeler^ the Dee^ the Sevim^ 
and the AUn; all which afford great quan- 
tities of good fifli. The Clwyd and the. 
Elwy unite their dreams at St. Afaph, 
where I have caught many excellent Trout 
of a fuperior flavour to thofe taken in 
England. 



MERIONETHSHJRE. 



The principal rivers of this county are, 
the-D^^,- the Avon^ and the Drurydh. 
The Deey which has its rife in this county, 
j^ fuppofed to pafs through the lake called 
PemblC'Meer without mining its watera 

' * 3 ^^^^ 
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with thofe of the lake, which is a largt 
water, and abounds with a much-efteemed 

kind of fifh called a Guiniadj as the Dee 
does 'with Salmon; and yet it is very re- 
markable, that there are never any Salmon 
taken in the Lake^ nor any Guiniad in the 
River. After the Dee leaves this water, 
it takes a north eafl: courfe into Denbigh'^ 
Jbire» The jlvon has its fpring in Berofe^ 
Wood J on the eaft fide of the county, and, 
taking a north wefterly courfe, lofes itfelf 
in St. George* s Channel. The Drurydfp 
flows from a Lake in the north of "this 
county, and, taking a courfe to the fouth 
weft, runs into the Irifli fea. 

jill fhefe rivers produce / ^reat plenty of 
fijh^ particalarly of the Salmon and Trout 
kind, of which I have taken mahy» 



MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 



This county is exceedingly well watered 
by a number , of fmall rivers, whicl^ rua 
from all quarters of it into the Severn^ a 
river which adds greatly to the beauty of 

the 
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the country where it has its fpring from 
the jfirft mountain of Plinlimmon, and of 
which I have fpoken before. The rivers 
Rbydel and Wye ifTue from the fame moun- 
tain, but foon iesve the county. The 
Tenat^ w}iich rifes towards the north weft 
fide of the county, takes a courfe to the 
eaftward, and becomes part of the north- 
ern boundary between this Ihire and 
Denbighfhire, and falls into the Severn at 
the north eaft point of the county. The 
Xurgb has its fource on the weflern fide 
of the ihire, and runs eaftwafd till it 
comes to t^e foot of Mount Golway, 
where it turns to the north, and, after 
receiving the river Wunvayy bXh into the 
fTenat. 

An Mgler meets with excellent /port in 
tbefe rivers^ which have great quantities <^ 
choice fijb^ (^v^bich I have haiajhare* 
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SOUTH WALES. 

6RECKN0CKSHIRS OT BRECONSHIRE. 

The chief rivers are, the £^, whfch 
rifes from a fpring on the eaft of the Black 
Mountain in the fouth weft part of the 
county, takes a courfe to the north, and 
then, turning to the e^ft, enters Mon- 
mouthlhire ; the Wye, which forms the 
north boundary between this county and 
Radnorfhire, and then runs into Hereford- 
Ihire; the Irvon, which rifes among the 
mountains to the north weft, runs at firft 
to the fouth,^ and afterwards north eaft- 
erly into tfie Wye ; the Tavye, which iflfues 
from the foot of the Black Mountain 
above mentioned, and runs'into Glamor- 
ganihire ; as does the Rumney, (oqi^ after 
its rife in this county. 

1 have caught many dozens of fine Trout 
near the town of Brecon, and in other placet 
^f this county; but the Salmon taken in the 
are not accounted fo good as ethers^ 

5 There 
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There is a large wafer about the middle of 
the ccmnty^ called Brecknock-meer^ which is 
fome miles over^ and contains fuch quantities 
qfjijh, that it is ^common to hear the people 
fay^ that there are only two-thirds water to 
one ofjljh. 



CARMARTHENSHIRF. 

The chief rivers are, the Toway^ which 
enters this county on the north eaft fide, 
runs moftly fouth and fouth weft through 
Carmarthen, and afterwards fells into the 
Briftol Channel; the C(?//<?y, which run^ 
moftly from north to fouth, till it joins 
the Toway; the Teivy, or Tavey, which 
has its fource in Cardiganfhire, and is the 
boundary between that county and this, 
till, having received the river Keach^ it 
divide^ this county from Pembrokefliire. 

In thefe rivers are taken fine Salmon^ 

Salmon-Trout, Trout, and other good fijh. 

Ibave had excellent diverfion in the Toway, 
from the Bijhop^s feat, down to near Car^^ 

mart hen f particularly in. takings a kind of 

Trout ^ 
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county, and runs towards the fouth weft, 

till It joins the Briftol Channel atSwanfey. 
There is alfo the £/r/, and many other 
•fmaH ftreams. 

The rivers here have great variety ofjtjh^ 

and to my knov;ledge afford good angling. 



PEMBROKESHIRE. 

This county has feveral fine rivers ; the 
principal of which are, the Teivy^ which 
parts it from Carmarthenfhire j the Clethy^ 
which flows from Wrenywaur-hill, and, 
'tak^g a fouth weft courfe, joins the river 
Dougledye; and yhtDougledye^'whioh fprihgs 
near the middle of the county, and, after 
'having joined the Cledhewen^ paffcs try 
Harcerfordwejl^ and at length, receiving 
the Cletby^ continues its courfe to Milford^ 
haven^ where it joins the fait water. 

All thefe are good Trout rivers^ and have 
plenty of otJyerjiJh^ 



RADNOR- 
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RADNORSHIRE. 



This county is well watered j for, be^ 
fide the Tame or Temd^ 'which on the 
north eaft divides this county from Shrop- 
fliire, and the Wye^ which waflies the 
weft fide, there are, the Ithm^ which 
rifes in the north of the county, and, 
winding towards the fouth weft, after hav- 
ing received feveral ftreams, joins the 
Wye; and the Somergily which runs near 
the town of Radnor. Several oth^r 
ftreams alfo arife in this county, run iata 
Shropftxire and Herefordlhire, and afford 
good fifli ; and the rivers in general abound 
wish fuck ^ excellent Trout and Graylingy 
that it is delightful to angle in them. In^ 
deed all the rivers of Wales ^ both mrih ami 
fouthy hdve great variety of fijb. 
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SCOTLAND. 

AEERDEBKSHIRE. 

The principal rivers of this county are, 
the Dee and the Don. It is bounded on 
the fouth by the former, which, after a 
long courfe, runs through the New Town 
of Aberdeen^ and then falls into the fea. 
The Don^ which pafles by Kinfore and In* 
veruryy has a winding courfe of many 
miles, and falls into the fea jult below the 
Old Town oi Aberdeen^ which is diftant 
frpm that of the t^ew Town fomewhat 
more than a mile; and though the& 
riVers join the fea fo near each other, yet 
they have fuch different courfes, that a 
few miles up they are confiderably apart. 
Thefe excellent rivers produce fuch quan- 
tities of fine fifh, as is really aftonilhing ! 
particularly Salmon^ which brings' in con- 
fiderable profits to the proprietors of th* 
fiiheries, who are united into companies^ 
on account of the great number of ibares, 
of which no perfon can hold above ione 

at 
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at a time. The Ike produces ' more Sal- 
mon than the Dofi^ but the latter has the 
mod Trout, which I am convinced^ are > 
bettier than tfaofe takcA in any cither river '^ 

within my knowledge, either in Great 
Britain or Ireland* I have often caught 
^any dozens of thefe fine Trout ; and 
opce, in particular, aftonifhed feveral gen« 
tlenien of Aberdeen (who were no ftrangers 
to the art of angling) by taking a fine dtfli 
of them at a time when the fnow-water 
from the hills came do\m the river in 
. abundance, being a. cold day about thr 
middle of March. 

. / have alfo caught fine Salmon^ Grills^, 
and Whitlings in thefe ri'uers^ and^otherfifo. 
of the Salmon kindj which afford much fp(art 
to the angler. 

There are alfo, the beautifiil river D/- 
veron^ which runs round one fide of the 
town of Strathbogie; and the river Bogie^ 
which furrounds the other fide, smd then 
joins the Deveron. ^ 

J^hefe rivers are bo$h famous for f^rota* 

AYRSKIRS* 
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AYRSHIRE. 

The chief rivers are, the Aire^ txrhich 
has a long coarfe, \rith its banks beauti** 
fully adorned with woods and genttemen'sr- 
feats, and, running moftly from eaft ta 
weft, falls into the fea ; the Coil^ which 
falls into the river Aire about four miles 
above the town of Ayr; the Stincher^ the 
Girvetiy and the Irvin^ the laft of which 

divides Ayr from Cunningham. By thefe 
rivers and feveralfmaller ft reams this county 
is well watered } befide which, there is aa 
extenfive lake called Dun^ fome miles in 
length and breadth, with an ifland, where- 
on is an old caftle of the fame name. 

Thefi rivers yield very fine fifh^ partieU'' 
larly Salmon and Trout.. 

* ARGVLESHIRE or INVERART. 

This county has a- remarkable number 
of lochs or lakes which abound with fi(h. 
LothrAwy between twenty and thirty miles 
in length, and in fome places only one in* 

breadth,, 
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breadth) is faid to contain twelve iflahdt*. 
From it iffues a river called Jwy which 
tuns a courfe of fom^ few mile$, .then en*- 
ters Loch'Ed^ (which is much noted for 
Salmon), and afterwards falls into the 
weftern fea not fer from the I/le of MulL 
Locb'Leven is a water of great extent 
and full of fifh. There are alfo feveral 
rivers in the IJle of Arrxm that abound with 
Salmon m6. Trout; befide which there are 
many rivers in other parts of the fliire/ 



. BANFFSHlRfi* - - 

This county is well watered by feveral 
fine rivers } the chief of which ate, the 
Spey^ a noble, rapid river^ which runs on 
the weft through this fliire, paffing by 
Gordon Cqftle^ the town oi Fochabers y and 
other places of note j the Dovern or Dc" 
H^erony which runs on the eaft, a branch 
of which paffes through the town of 
Keith y aiid becomes very broad before it 
reaches the town oi Banff ^ below which it 
Sieet» tjie fea ; ijA , the Upe^ which runs 

F on 
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Oil th* ftwrfh, and divides it ftam AbHrdeena 

- Thefe rivers, ^it^ *^^ ^M* <^'W"« 
^k SalfHon ditd athivfinefiflh, ■ 

* 

MRWICKSHIREw 

^ tfia (rt-Sicriial rivers artj the Ti^id^ .» 
Sciiitlfiil large tiveti by ^hkh thecomitf 
is partly bounded dn the fovtrh j the 
Lauder, x^Rlch tUfis through 2^ town oC 
the Jam^ name, and pad Lauderfortr 
the icat of the noble family of thtMaiU 
lands J keeping its coiirfe due north ; the 
jBy^, whith ruas by Ayetoui aad joihs the 
fek at Eyemidhi Thet6 b Alfo the Black 
Water and the White Water. , 

^// ^ thjfe (T^tm, mAny kitkls '<i 0in. 
bbisotdon^ 
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BUTESHIRE ANJ> CAITHNESS^.. 

The rfver bV Wfttet df TAur/h giwes^ttmfe 



e. - 
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hion^ which are faid to keep in the rivet 
all the yeari 

There are numbers of other rivers and 
lak^ in this part of the country ^ ivhich 
frdjduce uncommon quantities offfh. 



\ . 



DUMBARTO^^SHIRE, 

The principal rivers arc, the GlydS and 
the Levem By the former the cpmity i$ 
partly bounded on the /outh i the latter 
runs from Ljocb-Lomond^ fand joins the 
, Cfydig^ at the confluence of which (lands 
the town of Duinbarton. The loch above 
inentipned^ which is fituate among the 
mountains, is faid to be full twenty-four 
iniles in length and eight in breadth. It 
tontains thirty iflands, three of which* 
have churches^ and fet^eral of the reft are 
inha^^d. It abotlnds with different forts 
of fifh, particularly 'a delicious kind called 
Poans pr Polldty 2i^nd of Eel. 

I have often angled in the river Clyde ^ cind 
taken jfne Salmon^ Trout^ Perch ^ and other 
fijh in ghat plenij. 



f 2 
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. ^ DtrMFRlES. 

The principal rivers of this county are^ 
the Annan and the Neithy or Nid. Thgj 
former runs through the middle of the 
county, ' pafling by Moffati zndj receiving 
feveral fmaller rivers in its courfe, which 
rs between twenty and thirty miles, runs 
on to Annan^ and afterwards, falls into 
the Solway Firth. The latter runs from 
Loch'Cure^ pafling Dumfries^ and dividing 
this (hire. from the Stewart ry of Gallowayj 

and then' joins the Solway Firth. There 
are alfo many very fine Trout-ftreams that 
Tun into thefe rivers. 

Near Dumfries and Annan I have takeu 
large quantities of fine fifh. The rivers 
abound with excellent Salmon^ Trout, Ssfr. ; 
iut the Annan is muicb the bejtfor anj^lm^.. 

■ 

m ^ 

J 

IDINBURGHSHIRE, OK MID LOTHIAN, 

The river Leith^ commonly called the 
Water of Leith, riks fome confiderable 
diftaiice above Edinburgh, runs very ra- 
pidly 
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m 

pidly after rains ; has a winding courfe, in 
which it paflfes by the cajile of the city^ 

and joins the Firth at Leitb^ It is a fmall 
river upwards, from a little above LeUh^ 
and in the midft of fummer is nearly dry, 
•except where there are mill-pools* — I have 
takenvery fine Trout in many parts of this 
water, and often near Edinburgh. There 
is alfo a river called EJk^ which p^fles the 
town of Dalkeith^ and feveral others in 
ihis county^ wherein there is good angling. 



EI-GINSHIRE. 



This county has feveral fine rivers 5 
among the principal of. which is^ the 
Spey^ which, next to the Tay^ is acr 
counted the mo(t confiderable in the 
north of Scotland, and the moft rapid of 
all the kingdom. It has its fpring in 
Badenoch^ and, exclufive of its turnings 
and windings, has a courfe of upwards of 
feventy miles, falling at laft into the North 
Sea* The Nefs rifes from a lake called 
Caichy near the Irijh Sea^ from which it 

? 3 ha^ 
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lias its name for it few miles ; running 
north eafterly, it falls into Locb-Garif, 
afterwards into a watier called Sa'^vic^ an4 
then, taking a courfe towards the fouth 
oft, falls mo Loch-Ne/s. The Lofte 
fprings a few mites above this county, and 
f^Us into the fea a few miles below it, 
(learly furrounding the town of Elgin in 
Its djurfe, and abounding with Salmon 
even to the very head. All thefe riveft 
fiave excellent fifheries, wherein are taken ' 
every feafon fuch vaft quantities of Salmon 
and other hlh as would feem incredible to 
a ftranger. Loch'Nefs is about twenty^ 
four thiies in length, and faid to be of un- 
known depth. It is likewife remarkable 
■for never freezing. 

Many of thefe lochi are formed of rivers^ 
which, defending from their fprings In 
flowing rills, and augmeAting their firedms^ 
become rivers; then, meeting with hollow. 
places in their paffage (fomeofthmof'Mafl 
extent among hills), expand into lakes, or 
lochs, ttll,^nding a proper channel, tffey 
tf^pne-theirformofri-vefs. thus tfAll fme. 
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iitf tbim expand Jiverai times brfore ^yfinijh 
their courje to the fea. 



FIFrSHIRB* 



This couijty is watered ,ljy k^ips^ 

^fiyejis ; of wh^^j befide th« JFiir/^jinid^t^e 
>r^, fbe X^v^ land the fidifi are jJie 

chief. The I^e^en Aqme^ ifrpm i?S5p&- 

i^nat ^^inrofs, ^pd ruji^s .^fro^ ^bf?SS^ 
,hy 1,4;^. jco Mfyj .a tpvp ixti^ajeji on id|}c 

^^ft lidc of its ^louth. 

rSr^^v Salmon i^\ this rh>er .ar^ ,^^ffijhe 
.ieft in this^art of:^Scotlandi .an4:t^e I^o^gb 

abounds with Trout frorn four pr jfive Jo 
Jzaelve or fourteen founds 'i^ei^^ 

The Edin or Eden runs \yv the county 

town of Cozvpary andh aljo f^n^ous^orjjjhi. 



^ ♦ • » 



FORFARSHIRE, OR ANGUS. 

The principal rivers of "this -couiity afc^ 

the^^ay^ whicli enters it a little above 

I'Dundefy aiew mHes bdo^ tirhich Jt>ialls 

intoithe Firth of 'Tky; and thc,Nofi/Mi^ 

.axii JSouth'Efif^ which neatly Airround Ithe 

^.# s 4 town 
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town of Montr of e^ and then fall into the 
northern fea, near four miles diftance from 
each other. 

Thefe rivers abound with excellent Salmon 

and Troutj of which I have taken great 

quantities in the North-E/k^ about four miles 

from Montr of e. Once in -particular^ fo late 

in the year as the 24th of December^ I took 

(with a fly J a fine difh of Troutj byfome 

called White Troutj hut her^ called Whit- 

• lings. They hadjujl run from the fea j and 

appeared as bright as filver. Thefefijh are 

greatly efieemed ; they afford the angler much 

fportj and more or lefs of them are to he 

found, in this river at all times ; in the win-* 

ter^ where the tide flows ; andinfpringand 

fummer^ at a diftance up the riven^ in th^ 

moft rapid fireams. 



HADPINGTONSHIRE, OR EAST LOTHIAN. 

The chief rivers of this county are, the 
Firtb^ which runs to Dunbar Harbour^ and 
the Tyncy a fmall though pretty riye<, 
^14<^b riO^s fro^ the hills near Teft^r^ and. 
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after watering a fine and pleafant vale, 
runs through the town of Haddington; 
near which is good angling for Trout and 

other fjh. 

INVEKNESS. 

The principal river of this {hire- is the 
Nefsj the particulars whereof have been 
before mentioned, and which, after-quitting 

Lough-Nefs, difcharges itfelf into the 
firth oi Murray^ at the bottom of which 
{lands the town of Invernefs. 

In this river are taken larger Salmon^ 
and greater quantities of Trouty than are to 
be found elfewhere in Scotland. 

KlNCARDINESHIRJg. 

The principal rivers are, the D£e^ which 
ieparates this county from Aherdeenjhire^ 

and the North-E/k^ by which it is bounded 
on the fouth. 

Thefe rivers have been particularly fpoken 
of before. 

THE 
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TH£ STEWARTRY OF 'KlRKCUDBRlotlT, 
OR LOWER OALI4OWAY. 

The principal rivers are, the Nith and 
the Z)^^^ The former has been fpoken erf 
before ; the latter rifes from the moun- - 
♦aim near Carrickj and joins the fea at 
^Kiracdbrighty having fo remarkable -a 
awnding courfe, that, though it is not 
above 'feventy miles in a line, tt is f^ to 
-ran near two hmidred. There is alfo the 
Ken J which runs through- New Gal' 

'Thefe rhers, with tithers rf lefs note hi 
ibis Jiewartrjy produce fine Grouty urtd 
^tfford the angler much /port. , 

LANARKSHIRE, OR CLYDESDALE. 

,Thqrprin)c^l:rivers are, 'the (^lydeyiib^ 
jfnnatij and the Tweed; the .two forippr 
x^fii^ .frpm..a.mp«nl»in„jc»ikd. J^rrick^iih . 
and the latter difcharging itfelf . into tjie 
<Jerman Ocean, near the mouth of the 

Firth. 
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ffrtK There is alfo the river Douglatt 
)^I^ch^ fails into the Clyde a little below the 
jtown of Lanark^ 

Thefe rivers ^produce goodjifh. 

t * 

t 

IlIAIRNSHJRE, 

The principal river is the Naim^ which 
runs on the fouth w^ft part of the county^ 
^d meets the fea below the town of 
Naitn^ which ftands upon its mouth. 

There are alfo the Calder^ which runs by 
^ caftle of the fame name, and the Findhom^ 
'which runs by a feat of the Earl of Mur^ 
fay^ called Tarruiway Cq/ile. There arc 
befide many lakes and fmaller rivers^ that 
produce prodigious quantities of Salmon^ 
^rout^ and Qther fjh. 



P££BL£SK1R£, 09^ TWJ^EBALE. 

The chief river is xkie: Tweedy which is 

^ faid to Have given name to the county. It 

fifes at a place called Tweed^i Crofs^ runs 

jff om w^ft to'feaft through the country, 

5Ul4 
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9Ad receives feveral rivers ia its courfe; 
which it takes by the town ^of Peekles* 
The river Tarrow runs from a loch called 
Wejl Wai^^ Loch^ which abounds* with 
fifli, particularly Eels, of wWch there are 
incredible quantities. On the top of a hill 
called Genen is Locbgenen Lake^ from 
which a river runs that falls into Annan- , 
ilale from a -precipice computed to be 
two hundred and fifty feet high, and where 
many times they^ are killed by the fall of 
the water. 



PERTHSHIRE. 

The chief river of this county is the 
Tay^ a moft -beautiful water, which, as I 
have been informed, fprings from a fmall 
lake J or kind of large bajin^ on the top of 
^ one of the Breadalbane mountains^ which is 
fuppofed to be unfathomable, and wherein 
are numbei^s of fmall Trout. From this iffue 
ieverar little rills, but thefe, fooa uniting, 
become ohe ftream, which runs fiirfl: to 
the notth through the country of BreadaU 

hane^ 
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te;j<?, * and there, receiving many olhei' 
rivers, expands itfelf into Loch-Taj^ ab(>ur 
' twenty miles in lengtlT, and feved ^ in 
^ breadth" f after whichy finding a proper 
channd,^ it becomes a fine r^id river,- 
taking its name from the loch. It nearly 
fiirr<>unds the town of Dunkeld^ fituate 
it ti^e foot of the Grampian Hilh ^ has a 
lotig ,Gourfe> traverfmg the very heart of 
Scotland (palBng Perth ^nd Dimdi>^)^vM 
Renters the fea. The'rivter Em rifes far 
weft, on the frontiers of the wejlern hills 
acar Glengill^ and, running through the 
pleafant country of Strathenii falls info 
the Tay below Perth^ after running a 
courfe of about thirty-four miles, wherein • 
it pafles many gentlemen's feats on both 
fides of it. 'The river Timel runs near 
tlie pafs of Gillicranky^ about fourteea 
miles {t6ixi Dunkeld. The Keith j v^hich 
is famous for its Salmon Ftjhery^ has a 
cataraft near the JB lair of Dummond, the 
found of which among the rocl^s is fo 
16 u4 as nearly to fiun thdfe who come 
' . nigh 
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wherein afe taken numbers of white filfe# 
particularly Herrings and Cod. 

T&eri is alfo good angling in the rivers^ at 
^ diftancefrsm thefea* 

ROXBUROHSHIRK* 

The principal rivers are, the Tweedy 
the r^, and the Jed. The former of 
thefe runs through Kelfo^ but does not 
part Scotland from England^ though it 
pafles near the Englifli borders* The two 
ktter unke their ftreams near Jedburgh ^ 
which takes its name from the river Jed* 

An angler may find good /port in thefi 
fiwru 

SELKIRKSHIRE. 

The chief rivers are, the Ef tricky whiqh 
runs through a foreft of the fame name $ 
the TarroWf before fpoken of i and the 
Calla-Water. 

, Xhefe rivers produce plenty . of Eclsy and 
fme ^bergoodfijh. 

■ STIRLINO* 
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STIRLINGSHIRE. 

The priojcip?il rivex: is the Fdrtb^ which 
13 by feme reckoned the mofl;^ faiBQUSi 
though not the longed river in Scotland. « 
tt rifes near the hill called Lomond^ and^ 
running by Stirling^ tdkts a remarkably 

ferpentine courfe, perhaps the moil beau^ 
tiful ever feen in nature. Th^ form of 
its winding may be conceived by the 
length of the way, for it is upwards, of 
twqity-fQur miles fkom Stirling to Alloa 
by water, and fcarcely four miles by land. 
It afterwards joins the Firth ne^r Edin- 
burgh. There is alfo the riyer AUdtiy which 
runs by the town of Dumb lain. 

The/e ripers produce Salmon and Trout in 
abundance. About four miles above Stif^ 
ling there is as good Trout-Jifhing as Iffuer 

experienced* 

* ■ • 

4 ■ 

' StJTHERLANDSHlRE* . 

■ * . ' 

Ttm county has a great msmy nt/^rx 
and locbsj the numbef of the lattef 

G is 
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IS feid to be above fifty, the largeff of 
which is Locb-FmynesLrtwentyi miles long.- 
In jbort, this county is fo well watered hy 
baysy rivers^ and locbsj that moft of their 
fownrzxc wafhed with fait or frelh water, 
as^ are the Highlands in genesal,,^ the Ork*^ 
neys not excepted*. 

Their wafers abound with Salmoriy Trout, 
fl^ty of Cod and other fea-fifh} Eels^^ and . 
mo(i kinds ofJhelUjiJb. 

WrOTONSHIJCE, OR UPPER GALlSOWAYw 

This is a mountainous country,, and has 
many rivers and lochs, which lie every- 
where uHderthe hills, and produce excel- 
lent fi(h or varfous kinds, particularly 
prodigious quantities of fine Eels. The 
river Lojfte runs near Pori^Patrick, and. 
affords good angling.. 

Tha rhers of Scotland a^e remarkably 
clear, and in general abmnd with large* 
roek'Jiones, which in m4ny)^aces'' appear fe-^ 
veralfeet above the furfqcji /f the water, 
and lie very thick together^ and^tbe boUoms. 

and 
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And banks being frequently lined with the 
fame uneven^ rocky, fub/lancej caufes many 
violent Jireams and falls gf water. This 
eountry has alfofo many inlets (f the feu on 
every Jlde^ that there isfcarcely any part of 
it above forty or .ffty miles from fome bay^ 
creek ^ or arm of the ocean: all which cir^ 
cumfiances occajion the rivers cf Scotland to 
aoound more with Salmon and Trout than 
thofe of other countries^ where the rivers are 
more inland^ more muddy ^ and the ftreams • 
iefs rapids 



Ireland. 

The principal liivers and Loughs of this 
country are the following : 

The Shannon, a$ noble a river as any Eu- 
tdpaaa ifland cto boaft of, and which in its 
courfe receives many other rivers, takes its * 
rife fromafpring among the mountains near 
Swadlingbar. It then expands into Lough 

o 2 Allen, 
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Allen, eight or nine miles in length, and 
four or five in breadth. It afterwards 
forms Lough Ree, about fifteen miles long, 
and beautifully dtverfified with about fixty 
iflands; and (hortly afterwards expands 
into a third called Lough-Derg^ which is 
ftill larger, and upon which are about 
fifty iflands ; the mofl: extenfive of which, 
called Ilanrtiorej contains about an hundred 
acres of well-cultivated, fertile land ; on 
another, called Holy tflandj are the ruins 
of feven churches and a high round tower. 
The Shannon then runs on to Limerick^ 
having in this courfe many beautiful 
water-falls ; fo that in one hundred and 
twenty-eight miles the fall is one hundred 
and fifty feet. From this place it is na- 
vigable to the fea, which is about fixty- 
three miles more. 

This river (which divides the province 
of Connaught from Leinfter and Munfter) 
after leaving thcfe hke^ runs vfery violently 
in many places, and abounds with delightifiil 
ftrcams, which are frequented by excellent 
Salmm and Tmtt. It alfo produces tlfie 

. largefr 
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largeft Pike and Eels that I ever faw, and 
very fine Perch* 

Three or four miles above Limerick I have 
<ften taken large Salmon^ and dozens ojjine 

Trout. There is good angling near the Sal- 
mon Fijhery^ a little above the town; and 
alfo below itj near the great bridge. 

In this water i particularly in fome of 
the Loughs y is- taken a fpecies of frefli- 
ix^ater Trout, which never vifits the fea, 
and is called by the people q£ the country 
Gilderoy or Gill-a-roe Trout. They are very 
large and beaudful, weighing from two or 
three pounds up to thirty ; .but what is 
moil furprifing in thefe fifli is, their hav- 
ing gizzards within them every way (imilar 
to that of a fowl ; and thofe taken from 
the large Trouts are.full as larg^ as turkies^ 
gizzards. Thefe fifb are much efteemed 
for their fiiie flavour, which is fuperior 
to that of any otber. They are of the 
fame make as other Trout^ except being 
thicker in proportion to their length, and 
much redder, both before and after being 
drefled* 
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The Suire^ the Neor^ and the Barrovfj 
fpring from a Tnountain called SUeu-Bloom^ 
The Suire flows from 'a braiich of it called 
Bein-Duffe^ in the county of Tipperary^ 
and runs firft to the fouth-eaft, then fouth- 
crly for near forty miles, when it turns to 
the north and afterwards to the eaR, and 
at length receives the Neor and the 

Bartow. 

This rivet runs through the ttrivns of 
Chnmell and Carrickj where there is excels ^ 
lent angling for S^almon and Trout* 

The Neor rifes out of the fame branch, 
and, running to the fouth eaft, falls into 
the Barrow. The Barrow rifes out of the " 
fame mountain in the ^een^s County^ and 
after taking z, northerly courfe turns to the 
fouth, and before it reaches RoJ} is joined 
by the Ne^r; from this place it continues 
a foutherly courfe under the name of the 
rvftr ~ oi Rofsy and, being joined by the 
Suire^ they all lofe themfelves in the fea 
below Waterford. 

All ihefe rivers prq^uce excellent fijh^ par^, 
ticUlarly Salmon and Trout. In the Bar^ 
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ToWy near Kilkenny and CarloWy there h 
tuery good angling. 

There is a fmail riTer csHed Kilnmchow 
or Kilmycow Ri'ver^ which runs by the 
feat of Godfrey Greene Efq. and fells into 
ih&Suire about two mHes above Waierford^ 
wherein I have often an^ed, and never 
iniiTed taking plenty of good Trout. 
There id alfo another river, which runs 
-through the park of the Marqufs of Water- 
ford, and &Ils into the Suire about eigfat 
aiilcs above Waterford. 
' / ha'oe ofienfijhed through his lordjhip^s 
park J and nen^er failed to meet with good 
Jfort. 

The Black-Water J by fome called tbe 

> SroadWater J iprin^ from a mountain in 

the county of Kerry^ and after ruimiitig 

-fome little way to the foiith, and receiving 

*many ftreams, takes an eafterly dIre£lion, 

till at length,, turning fuddenly to the 

fouth,it continues its courfe to th« Bay of 

^ughall. Xherc ar^, however, other 

rivers in this country that are called the 

Black-Water; one of which falls into the 

o 4 ShannQn^ 
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Sbannon, another into the Boyne^ and an* , 
other (in the county of. Weprfbrd) run» 
into the fea. 

The river Bann^ famous for its Salmon 
Fijheryy rifes out of a mountain in thu 
county of Down^ ajid, flowing northward, 
after a courfe of near thirty miles, recdv? 
ing the river Tanwagee^ falls into Lougb-^ 
neaghy and, paffing through it, keeps o& 
a northerly courfe, dividing ihe countiei 
of Antrim and Londonderry^ and falls into 
the fea near Coleraine. 

The ^e*^ flows from a lakem the county 
of Corky and has an eafterly' courie of 
about thirty miles ; it then becomes much 
enlarged by the number of fhreams that it 
receives, and, pafling by Cork, difcharges 
ftfelf into the fea. 

^his river produces excellent jijhy farticu^ 
larly Salmon and Trout, the former of which 
are always infeajon, like thofe vf the river 
Wye in England; the latter run very large^ 
and are much ejleemedfor their fine fiuvour . 
1 have often angled in this water , cmd4)av$ 
f?ad excellent diver/ion. There are alfoji" 

veraf 
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'veral finalter rivers round about Cork^ 

^ nvhkh afford the angler good f port ^ particu^ 

larly at Upper and Lower Glanmire^ about 

four miles from Corky and Blarney y about 

three miles. 

The Liffey rifcs in the county ofWicklow^ 
and takes a circling courfe through that 
and the counties of Kildare and Dublin^ 
pailing by Leixlip^ Chapel-izody and th^ 
city of Dublin^ below which it difcharges 
itfelf into Dublin Bay,- 

Some good Salmon are. taken in this river ^ 

and plenty of Trout ^ of which I have caught 

many doT^ns above the city ; but they are the 

. wor/l of their kind that I ever remember to 

Jlfovefeen* 

There is a fmall ftream. called 
Cajile-Knock river^ that runs into the 
hiffey belpw Dublin^ and out of which I 
have taken a number of good Trout. 

The Boyne rifes in the King^s County^ 
and jfalls into the fea zt Drogheda. It is' a 
very confiderable river, and is famous for 
excellent Salmon and Tfout: 

There 
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There are alfo the rivers 2iure^ Siaine^ 
and May 9 in the province of Lehi/ler ; — 
ihe Moy^ in the county of May 9^ which, 
|br fome way, divides tt from SligQ^ and 
fells mto the Ocean near Mayo and Kil- 
lah; the $uch^ which divides Rof common 
from Galway, and falls into the Shannon 
near Clanfert; the Drofbs^ a river in the 
county of Clare ^ which alfo falls into the 
Shannon ; and the G^all in Galway^ which 

falls into a bay of the feme name. This 
fvowincc of Ccnnatfghtj andNthat oiUlJier^ 
abound with extenfive and beautiful 
lakes ; Lmegb-Erne and Lough-Neagk are 
^c<;ounted the largeft in Ireland ; the 
former has two branches, which extend 
thTotigh the whole county of Fermanaghy 
dividing it into two almoft equal parts. 
Jt is about thirty miles in length, but of 
an unequal breadth, and is faid to contain 
four hundred Iktle iflands, fome of which 
are inhabited. 

This ivaier contains great quantities of 
fne Salmon and Trout ^ Pike of a prodigious 
Jize^ and great numbers of rich Eels. 

Lough" 
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Lough^Neagh is an extremely large lake, 
being more than twenty miles in length, 
and about twelve broad, exclufive of 
Lough'Beg^ which h joined to the north 
weft end of it by a narrow channel, and is 
four miles in length and four m breadth, 
Lough'Neagh is very remarkable for receiv- 
ing ten rivers (moft of them very con* 
fiderable) and feveral broolis, yet hav- 
ing but one narrow outlet for difcharging 
this great flux of water, and for communi- 
cating its benefits to the counties oiAr- 
viagh^ Tyrone^ Londonderry^ Antrim^ and 

Down^ 

This \oftter contains flenty of Jine Jijh^ 
particularly a fort of Trout called Bodach or 
Churl^ fome of which have f?een taken that 
weighed thirty pound^. 

Lough'Lene (more commonly called 
the Lake of KiUarney) in the province of 
Munfier ,and county of Kerry y is remark- 
able for its lingular beauties, being inter-* 
fperfed with a variety of pifturefque 
iflands, many of them rich in herbage, 
^nd well inhabited. 
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It IS properly two lakes : the lower is 
about feven miles lon^ and four broad, 
and communicates with tixc upper one by 
a narrow paffage pf about thfree miles in 
length, a fmall part of which y^ not na^^- 
gable by reafon'of a (hallow defcent of the 
water. The waters that are coUefted into 
the|[upper lake from the mountains, ami 
from the little river Fle/^^ pafs into the 
lower lake, and are thence difcharged into 
the fea, which is diftant about twenty ^ 
miles, by ah outlet, ot fmall river, called 
the Lani or LetteJ^ 

The upper lake is about three miles 
long and one in breadth, and is quite eri- 
compaffed with high mountains, the mod 
remarkable of which . are thofe of Glena 
and the Turk; and behind thefe are others 
(till higher, called the Reeks. Eight 
illahds embellifli this lake. The echos 
produced by the found of the French-horn 
and the explofion of cannon are repeated, 
and rebound as it were among the moun- 
tains ; the latter at firil refembling loud 
thunder, dying gradually away and then 
reviving, till it finally expire. 

J4 In 
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. /// tbe/f wafers- is moji, exi^lent ^a^ling 
jorTrouiandotksrfijh* ...j'. - ' ., 

there '^^x^jxm^^^^^ 
>»aiich are pr^p^^ly \fAs.%% of. thft^fea.} ^ 
L'ough'Foyle^ about foujtecp mU^/ loBig 
and eight wide, into which the fea flows 
by a channel about a mile over ; the Lough 
of Strangford in the county of Down, 
which extends {xoviNewtGwn in the north to 
Strangford in the fouth, near twenty miles, 
and is in fome places more than five miles 
broad, having about fifty fmall ifland^^ 

There are alfo, the Swilly^ in the 
county of Donegal^ which falls into the 
northern ocean ; the Lagan-Waterj in the 
county of Down, which paffes by Dromore^ 
Lijburney and Belfaji^ into the bay of Car* 
rickfergus ; and the Newry-Wafer^ which 
parts Down from Armagh^ and falls into 
the bay of Carlingford. 

IJhall here remark^ that there are innu- 
merable brooks and rivulets^ both in^ Great 
BritaiTk arid Ireland^ which afford the/port/- 
man as much diver/ion as many of the larger 
rivers p and that there are feveral rivers of 

the fame name in each country. 

The 
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5^4 tffjg khriRs, if c?4 

The beJphaUty that I have experienced 
throughout my travels, palticularly in Scot- 
land and Ireland, has ever been unbounded, 
an4 is juftly entitled to my moil grateful 
a€knowledgement84 
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PART THE SECOND. 

Jt defcripiion of all the- dr§ferent kinds of 

Jijh that are to be taken by angling in t/Se 

rivers and other waters <f Englandy 

Wales^ Scotland^ and Ireland — Theifr 

. natures', feafons; /pawning times ; and, 

' particularly y 'the ingenious manner in 

which the Salmons and Trouts'make fheir ' 

beds for the purpofe of casing their feed 

therein^ 'is^c.-'^lkbe curious waterfalls 

called Salmon leaps^with an account cf the 
fAirpriJing a&ivity axd exertion of thatfifh^ ' 
in leaping — The veal manner of Eels breeih 
ing — Xhe haunts and feeding-times of^ 

each 
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eachfijh — How to angle for them in the 
hejl andfurejl wapy and to manage them 
when hooked. — Rods ^ materials for the 
beji; and the proper tackle for every kind 
of ffh as fever ally defer ibed — In/lruSlions 

for procuring and preferving the beJi baits 
— The beji method for thofe who refide in 
the country J and wijh to make their own 
rods J of procuring and feafoning flocks 
and tops for that purpofe^ and how to 
make them in the beJl manner — A proper 
glue for fpliced rods; and a moft excellent 
varmjhy for preventing them from decay- 
ingj or being worm^eaten-^How to make 
hair-lines y and to choofe hairs^ gut^ hooks ^ 

floats J ^c. — Things neceffary for^ the 
angler to take out with him^ — The bejl^ 
methods of colouring' gut or hctir ;'''''with 
many other ufeful^ curious^ and plectfmg 

fubjeSs; concluding with afhortfk^ch of 

forne mthods for falt-wMer angling. 
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IJames of fjhes faken by angling In oftr 

tft, Thofe of pafage. 

Oai-moN> 

SalmcMi-Fry, 

Salmon-Trout, 
, BuU-Trouf or Scurf, 
' Bulger-Trout, 

White Trout, Sewen or Whitling, 

Gravling, Laft-fpring, Shedder, Gra- 
veUaft-fpring, or Sampfoxi, 

Mullet, 

Smelt, 

Barbel, 

Flounder, 

Eel. .. 

ad, Tbofe that d6 not vifit the fait waUr, 

Trout, 
Grayling, 
FikeoLuce or Jack, 

H Perch, 
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Perch, 

Ruff or Pope, 

Gudgeon, 

Tench, 

Carp, 

Chub, Chevin, Nob, or Botling, 

Rudd or Finfcale, 
Bream, 
Roach, 

Dace or Dare^ 
Bleak, Bley, or \yi4tipg, 
' Minnow, 
Loach, 

Bull-head or Miller^s Thumb, 
Stickleback, Bandicklej^ or Sharp- 
ling- . 

OF THE SALMON* 

The Salmon, may juftly be termed, 
W\09g fi:eft-v^^?r fifli, th^ fopw^r of the 
rivers, both as it is the largeft in fize, 
and the mod excellent in its nature. It \% 
a very handfome-made fifli ; the head is 
fmally with a iharpifii nofe; the body is 

9 longifh^ 
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longifli, and covered with fine bright thia 
fcales ,; the colour on the back is blueifh, on 
the other parts white, and it is very agree- 
ably marked with irregular blackifh of 
reddifli*»brown fpots, even on the head, 
the covers of the gills, and all the way 
down on each fide, from the lateral lines 
(^hich fun from head to tail), to neaf 
*the edge of the back, but very k\v are to 
bfe found on the Belly fides of the lines j 
and the tail is forked. The female may 
bfe diftinguiflied from the male by having 
sL longer fnout, and fcales that are not 
quite fo bright, with fpots more of a 
darkifti brown colour j the belly alfo is 
flatter; and the flefli is more dry, not fo 
red, nof of fogood a flavour. 

The Salmon is certainly a filh of prey^ 
havihg teeth in his mouth, as other filh of 
frfey have, and delighting in purfuing and 
feizing fmall filh. It is very remarkable, 
however, that though a Salmon fliall'be 
taken in the very aft of chafing and catch- 
ing the fmatt fry, yet^ upon opening it, 
nothing of that natiire will be found withia 

H ^ it ; 
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it; nor has it ever been difcovered, by 
opening thefe fifli, what they do fubfift 
on. 

The Salmon is a fifh of paflage, fre- 
quenting both the fait and fr^fh water. 
Some begin to leave the fea at the latter 
end of December, others in January and / 
February, and continue running up the 
rivers more or lefs till near their fpawning 
time, which i^ chiefly in the months of 
September and Oftober; ' though fome 
fpawn before that time, and fome after ; 
for I have obferved.them to be big with 
roe in January in fome countries, and in 
others in May. They begin to go out of 
feafon in July, which may be difcovered 
by their fcales appearing rougher and not 
fo bright, and a little blackifh about the 
head ; in (hort, they can never be faid to be 
in perfeftion when they begin to have roe ; 
from .which time they will gradually get 
worfe and worfe ; and near their fpawning 
time they will turn to a fort of dirty yellow- 
ifli colour; their flelh will be foft, their 
beautiful fpots vanilh j and, after fpawn- 
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ing, they will become black, difagreeable 
to look at, and appear not like fifh of the 
fame kind. 

The Porpusy or Sea-Hog^ is a great 
enemy to Salmon, and will often chafe 
them for a confiderable diftance up the 
rivers. 

The Salmon always breeds in rivers 
that have communications with the fea ; 
but fo high up as to have the water pure 
and free from any brackifli tinfture. They 
are very reftlefs, and always endeavouring 
to get near the fpring head ; to eflfeft 
which, they will leap over weirs and other 
obflruftions, to the aftonifliment of the 

beholders y and thus, in the courfe of 
their journey, they fix on convenient places, 
for their purpofe, which are generally 
upon flats, where the bottom is gravel and 

fand, and the flream moderate, and not 
over deep ; they alfo prefer the tails and 
fides of fwift 'dreams. By the time they 
have accommodated themfelves. Nature 
fupplies the males with an e^cref- 

H 3 cence^ 
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cence *, which grovrs.out of th^ end of the 
lower jaw, and is a bony grille, fomewhat 
refembling a large hawk's beak ; it is very 
ilrong, and will grpw to the. length of 
about 2^n inch and a half, or more. With 
thiS: they go to work,v and throw up the 
gravel and fand in heaps a foot or more 
high, like mole-hills in a field, leaving 
hollow plaa^s between, wherein the females 
cad their eggs ; and the males, performf- 
ing their natural office, go to work again, 
and cover all fubftantially over, to prevent 
other fifh from deftroying them, and to 
nouriih and bring them to perfeftion. 
This done, they immediately run down 
the rivers to the fea, which refbores them 



* This excrefcence, or tufk, in the Salmon, is 
not a fign of his .being fickly, nor a defence againft 
fi(h that would devour the fpawn (as has been affert- 
led by many writers on the nature of this fifh) ; but is 
given him by Nature purely for the purpofe of mak- 
ing the beds for the females to fpawji in ; for all 
frefh-water fifh arc fearful of approaching the Sal- 
mon on account of his fize and his being a fifh of 
prey, as before obfcrved, with teeth and ftrength 
fufficient to prevent any thing of that kind, without 
fuc}i iaftrument. 

to 
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t9 their ftr^ngfh, and adds gteatly to 
their growth and goodnefs ; and here the 
mtrfe gradually lofes the excrejcence before 
i]e(cribed. But if any are ftopped by.flood- 
^tes, weiVs, pr otherwife confiaied tofr^ik 
water,- they will bccotne lean ;: tfafte away 
in their bodies ;■ their heads will appear 
larg^,' and of a diOo'eQt form A-om what 
they are when in health ; and they will 
die by degrees,for want of the benefit of the 
fait water. The purging of the fait water, 
therefore, may as well be a reafan why 
Salmon grow fo fall, as the want thereof 
the caufe why they pine away and die fo 
foon when confined to frefli water ; for 
Mature direfls them to the fait water to 
purge and cleanfe them, not only from 
their impurities after fpawntng, but from 
all others acquired by their manner of 
feeding all the fummer in frefli water. It 
likewife hardens their fat and Eelh ; and 
the frefli water, adding to their flavour, 
makes them more wholefome. 

I have often with delight feeh thefe filh 

working their beds, obferved them caft- 

H 4 *"8 
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ing their fpawn, and admired the curious * 
method in which they cover the beds up 
again, particularly in the river Shannon 
in Ireland. 

In this manner their fpawn is left ; and 
therein it is nouriflied and brought to per- 
fection without any other care. There 
are feveral kinds of fifh that will deftroy 
the fpawn when the Salmons have left their 
ftations, by rooting it up wherever they 
are able ; thefe are, particularly, the EeK 
Roach, and Dace. 

The Salmon has different names in dif- 
ferent countries, according to its age; 
thofe that are taken in the river Ribble^ 
in Yorkfhire, are in the firft year called 
SmeltSy in the fecond year Sprodsy in the 
third Mortsy in the fourth Forktails^ in 
the fifth Half-Jijhy and in the fixth Salmon. 
The fmall Salmons, called Moris and Peals 
in moft parts of England and Ireland, are 
named Grils m Scotland. 

It is very remarkable, that fuch errone- 
ous accounts fhould be given by many na- 
tural hiftorians of the growth and weight 

#f 
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. of thefe filli.~ Tliey in general ftate* that 
a Salmon attains his fiill growth at the 
weight of forty pounds ; whereas^ both in 
Great Biitain and Ireland, I have feen 
them from fixty to near feventy pounds 
weight, and have heard of larger. I have 
taken fome by angling with an artificial 
fly and other baits, weighing upwards of 
forty pounds. 

All iiOi, fo long as they remain m 
health and efcape misfortunes from the 
bite of filh of prey, (as well as other inju- 
ries to which jhey are frequently liable,) 
add fomething to their lize and weight 
continually, breeding and growing j for 
all filh will begin to fpawn when very 
young, and before they are half grown : 
hence we fee fmall Salmons with roe as 
veil as large ones. Such is my humble, 
opinion however ; and after having made 
it my ftudy for upwards of forty years, I 
have the confidence to believe, that my 
knowledge of the nature of irefh-water 
fifli is equal with the land fportfman's 
(uiowledge of the nature of hares, phea- 
fants. 
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fometimes they are cut afunder by mill 
wheels at work. 

It mult be remarked, that Salmon i 
much more plentiful in the rivers of Scat 
landi-TiA Ireland than in thofe of England 
and that it is very cautious of venturinj 
too far into the fait water, through dreat 
of being devoured by the Porpus or othe 
fifli of prey ; they therefore keep about th 
bays near the entrance of the rivers inti 
thefea ; and upon their return fromtheno 
always enter the fame rivers ta which the 
had been fpawned: which naturally ac 
cotmts forfome of them being better tha 
others, according to the different qualtt 
and purity of the water in the rivers t 
which theyrefort. 



7be Salmon's haunts. 

The Salmon delights to prey and fpoi 
in fwift violent Areams and large rivers 
and generally prefers the rough and upp< 
parts of gentle lireams, and the tails < 
large ones, when on prey ; efpecially i 
fuc 
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fuch waters as have pebbly, gravelly, or 
iandy bottoms, and fometimes in weedy 
bottoms. When off their prey and fpoxt, 
they fwim in the deep and broad patts, and 
generally in the middle of the river near 
the ground. 

Their Feeding'times and Baits. ^ 

The Salmon's beft feeding-times are 
from fix till nine in the morning, and 
from three in the afternoon till fun-fet ; 
generally in a clear water, when the wind 

blows hard againft the ftream. The bed 
months to angle for them are March, 
April, May, and June ; though they will 
take a fly very freely till the beginning of 
Odober, but they are then out of feafon 
and unclean. They are to be fifhed for 
with a large artificial fly (as hereafter 
defcribed), fmall Gravling or Laft-fprings, 
Minnows, and lob-worms j but the fly is 
the moft killing of them all. 



How 
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How to angle for tbem^ &c. 

( 
Your rod fliould be from fixteea to^ 

eighteen feet in length, or longer, accord- 
ing to the fize of the river you fifli in j 
ftrong and limber, with good wire rings 
from the top to within two feet of your 

hand, near to which your reel or winch 
muft be fixed, with a good fh'ong run- 
ning-line without knots, and the reel mufl 
be large enough to contain as much litie as 
will crofs the river you fifli in ; for the 
Salmon is a . ftrong fifh, will run very 
fwiftly when firft hooked, and will after- 
wards leap and plunge for fome time. 
When he gives in a little, take the advan- 
tage of winding up your line, and when 
he makes another motion to be off (which 
he ^lU many times) give him line again, 
and fo continue playing him till you have 
gained all your line- back again, except 
what is fufEcient to lead him to fome 
fhallow part, when, on his belly touch- 
ing the bottom, he will turn on his fide j 

you 
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you liiay then lay down your rod^ and 
take him out by the gills. They will 
ibmetimes be fo jaded, that they will not 
Six afterwards. You may often take them 
in the ilill deep ps^ ts of rivers when the 
wind blows very ftrong. 

When you go out to angle for Salmon^ 
you fhould have a gaff (fo called by Sal- 
monrfifliers), which is a good ftick fome- 
what pliable, with a large barbed hook in 
QOe end ; a fifing is made fafl to one 
end alfo, and to flip off and on the other ; 
lb that you can carry It like a bow-acrofs 
your fhoulders, and be out of the way of 
throwing the line ; thus, when you have 
played a fifh, and brought him in under a 
bank, &c. you may flip the firing off, and, 
taking the gaff in your hand, put the hook 
into the nofe or the gills and lift him out ; 
for which purpofe a landing-net is too 

fmalL 

After you have fixed the reel to your 
rod, take the line (which is looped at the 
.end), an4 run it through the .rings till 
y W bring it out at the top ; then take ' 

your 
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your foot-Iength or gut-length (which 
muft be looped at each end, an^ the 
knots \Yell whipt alfo,) and loop it to the 
reel-line. This footJength, for Salmon, 
muft be made of three ftrong filk-worm- 
guts twitted together as hairs are done ; 
three lengths will be long enough, as you 
fi{h with only one fly. The link to which 
your fly is fixed is done in the fame way> 
and looped to the other «nd of your foot- 
length ; fo that if the fifli at any time re- 
fufe one fly, you may take it oflf with con- 
venience, and try others,' till you find 
which they are in the humour to take. 

When you troul for them with Gray- 
ling or Minnow, your foot-length or links 
muft Jbe about three yards, with a fwivel 
or two, as well to help your bait to play 
and turn freely, as to prevent your line 
, from twifting and breaking ; with a large 
fliot or two about a foot from the bait, to 
keep it under water when you play it ; 
but you may either add to, or diminiih 
the (hot, according to the ftrength of the 
ftream you fifli in, and your ownjudg* 

4 ment ; 
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ment i for this kind of angling is chiefly 
in the ftreams. You mud have a ftiflfer 

top to your rod than for fly-fifliing ; your 
hook very large, and long in the fliank ; 
tvith a very fmall one fixed above, at nearly 
the diftance of the length pf the fifh you 
bait with. The bait is to be drawn upon 
the hook like a worm, by putting it into 
the mouth and bending it round the bend 
of the hook till it comes out a h'ttle above 
the tail, lb as to keep the tail bent a little ; 
and then put the fmall hook (which mud 
be made blunt at the point) through the 
lips of the fifh, to prevent its flipping into 
the bend of the large hook. Some 'ufe\a 
leaded, and others a fnap hook; but t 
much prefer the method I have here de- 
fcribed. 

When you are thus prepared, let your 
line out about the length of your rod, 
throw your bait acrofs the fl:ream, and 
draw your line with a pretty briflc motion 
up it } which caufes the bait to fpin well, 
and provokes the large fifii to take it. 
Some anglers ftrike the fifli as they fcize 

I the 
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the bait ; but I generally let them take it 
down for a time, which I think is the 
fureft method, though ] cah take thdm 
either way ; but I would advife thofe who 
ufe themfelves to the former method to be 

careful, when a fifli runs at. the bait, not 
to fnatch it away through furprife before 
he takes it, as is often done even by toler- 
able anglers. This way of angling is beft 
when the water is clearing oflF after a 
frefli, or when on the rife, before it becomes 
too thick. 

In lob- worm fifliing for the Salmon, ufe 
the trouling tackle, by putting two of 
ihiefe worms well fcoured on the hooks, 
the firft of which muft be drawn up quite 
above the .top of the ihank of the large 
hook, and the fmall one run through the 
fiead ; then take the other worm, and run 
that up the hook fome way above the 
Ihank, and, drawing the other down, kt 
*hem hang with their tails one above the 
other, keeping the point of the large hook 
from coming through the worm. This 
being done, lay your worms at theboftom 

of 
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bf a ftream^ and hold your rod (till, keep- 
ing out of fight as much a$ poflible ; if in 
a fhort time you have no bite, move your 
line gently up the flream, and your worms 
trill play and (hew themfelves by means of 
the fwivelsj and thus entice the fiih to 
take them* If you have no fuccefs this 
way after a few trials, you may almoil de- 
pend upon it that there is no fiih there, or 
elfe that be is not for the bait« This me* 
thod is ufed when either the water is too 

thick for the fly,, or when the day is 
bright, little or no wind ftirring^ and the 
water fo clear that the hfh can difcover 
the deception of the artificial fly; I have 
often got Up into a tree to look for them, 
and have fometimes difcovered one ot 
more at the bottom, by the fide or at the 
tail of a ft ream, and, defcending, h^e 

crept carefully out of fight, when, gently 
taying the worms at the bottom^ about a 
yard from his head, I have foon felt hi$ 
nibbling, and having hooked and taken 
him, have then gone and looked out for 
more. Tou can take them by no other 

12 method 
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method of angling when the weather and 
water are in fuch a ftate, than by this way, 
and minnow fiftiing. 



SALMON-FRY. 

Called-in fome countries, Salmon-S melts ^ 
Samlets^ Satfnon-PinkSi &c. Thefe fmall 
Salmon are found in all rivers that Salmon 
frequent, and are the produce of the fpawn 
left by them. They begin to appear in 
February, and in March and April are 
very numerous ; but if a frefli happens to 
rife in the rivers about April, they begin 
to travel, and will go lower down from 
where they were fpawned every frefli, till 
they find the water faltilh j and by the 
middle of the fummerthey will be grown 
as large as herrings, and fome larger. As 
the cold weather comes on, they will ven- 
ture to the mouths of the rivers, or a 
little farther, but are fearful of going too 
far mto the fait water oh their firft vifit. 
The fait water adds greatly to their 
growth; and in the fpring and fumraer 

following 
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following tbey return, and run up the 
tlVers in gr^gat quantities, but go down to 
the fea again before the winter (/• e. thofe 
that efcape being taken). - Upon their 
fecond return up- the rivers, they will be 
grown amazingly, ;and are then called 
(according to the countries where they are 
taken) Morts^ Peals ^ or Grils^ as before ob- 

ferved ; though forne will call them Salmon^ 
TroutSj for want of knowing better. In the 
beginning of the autumn following they 
will fpawn for the firfl: time. The latter 
end of the next February after they are 
fpawned, they will begin to take a fmall 
worm, when not much longer than one's 
finger ; and in March and April, when 
the largeft will be fix or feven inches 
long, they are very eager in taking a fmall 
red or black fly, if the water be clear ; 

if thick, a fmall worm; and afford great 
diverfion to a young angler ; but it is 
really fhameful to take them at that age, 
though they are very delicate eating. 

1 3 They 
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They are to be angled for in and by the 
fides of ftreams whofe bottoms are grs^r 
velly, fandy, or ftony. 

i 

■ 

THE SALMON-TROUT. 

The real Salmori'Trout is a very handfomc 
fifli, being more richly adorned than the 
Salmon. It is longer, thicker^ and rounder 
in proportion than a Salmon ; is of a red- 
difh caft when in fe^fon ; has fine finall 
fcales, beautifully intermixed on both 
fides of the lateral lines with rich red and 
black fpots, from head to tailj and the 
head, which is proportionally handfome 
\^ith the body, is fpptted over, as are 
likewife the covers of the gills ; the fins 
?ire ftrongly formed, and the tail is fhorter 
and ftronger than the Salmon's, but not - 
fo much forked. The flefli is exceedingly 
rich and good, and in fome countries 
, ^fteemed much better than that of any fifli 
of the Salmon kind. The fize is, gene- 
rally, from two or three pounds to about 
% five or fix in weight } but fome are largen 

Their 
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Their haunts, feqfon, and ffffwning-iijne. 
■ Their haunts are partly the fame as thofe 
of the Salmon and large common Trout, 
and they are often taken when angling for 
either. They frequent the rivers pretty 
early in the fpring \ are in high feafon 
from the middle of April till towards the 
latter end of July ; and fpawn chiefly in 
September ; though in fome countries 
they will fpawn fooner, and in others 
J.ter. 

How to angle for ihertty their baitt, ami 
biting-times. 

Your rod fliould be a fmall-fized Sal- 
mon-rod, or a ftrong Trbut one, not lefs 
than fourteen feet long i your reel-line 
ftrong ; the foot-length about three yards 
of fine twilled filk-worm-guf, or fotae of 
the ftrongeft fmgle, witli the knots wejl 
whipt ; the hook No. 3 or 4 ; th6 baits, 
when the w^ter b clear enough, ihould be 
large gaudy flies ; but, when it is mvcH 
I 4 coloured, 
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coloured, well-fcoured worms ; with which 
angle in the dreams and near the fides of 
them, having a running line, with a (hot 
or two a fool or more from the hook. 
This is a ftrong fifli in its element ; and 

therefore when you hook one, give line 
enough, and otherwife manage him pro- 
perly, and he will give you good play. 

THE BULL-TROUT OR SGURF, THE BUL-^ 
GER, AND WHITE-TROUT, &C. 

Thefe differ from the Salmon, as well 
as the; Salmon-Trout ; all of which are 
by-fome perfons taken for young Salmon ; 
but this is a grofs error ; for they are quite 
a different fpecies ; their tails are not fo 
forked at the end; fome are njuch 
browner, fome blacker, and others much 
brighter ; and the BuU-Trout has a fhorter 
and thicker head, as well as body, than 
any other. Some of the former-named 
filh will weigh from a pound to three or 
four ; and they are found in all rivers 
ihat have a communication with the falt- 

)vater. 
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water, as well as in others that join thof^ 
where there are no obftruflions to thdr 
running up. 

They begin to run up the rivers in May, 
or at the beginning of June, and are moft 
plentiful in September and Oftober ; but 
in thefe months they are not fo good as in 
the former ones, it being the feafon when 
the greaieft part of them fpawn. The 
flefli is at no time fo good as that of a 
Salmon, being fomething drier. 

The White-Trout, as it is generally 

called in England and Ireland, is termed 

Whitling in Scotland, and Sewert or Souen 

in Wales. They are moft excellent fifli j 

articularly thofe taken in the Toivay ia 

outb Wales, as remarked in treating of that 

'ver. They run about the fize of large 

lackerel, are quite handfome and very 

right, and are to be taken with the black 

nd groufe hackles hereafter defcribed ia' 

le lift of flies. 

Their haunts are in fmart, rough, ftony 

reams, and at the fides and tails of them, 

'here it is gravelly; and fometimes ia 

fmpoth 
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fmooth gliding currents- of the fame na- 
ture* They are ftrong in the water, and 
afford great fport when hooked } for fome 
of them will fpring with the line a yar4 or 
two out of the water, and that feyeral 
tim^s. before you can properly la^id then^. 
The former have the fame haunts as die 
Salmon-Trout, and are fometimes found 
in gentle purling (hallow i^reams, and 
tbofe that run between and over rocks or 
(tones, and about weirs that are made 
acrofs rivers* « 

Your tackle and baits are the fame, as 
for the Salnioix-Trout. 



THE GRAVLING, LAST-SPRING, SHEDDER, 
GRAVEL-LAST^SPRING, OR SAMPSON J 

(So called indifferent countries) is found 
in all rivers which the Salmon and the 
Trout juft defcribed frequent. They are 
exceedingly plentiful ii^ many rivers 
of England/ Scotland, and Ireland, from 
the beginning of ^ April to the latter end 
of November; and are much like the 

Salmon- 
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' Salmon-Fry, only fome of them arc of a^ 
darker colour, and have blackifh markt 
down the middle of each fide 5 but there 
are various forts and fizes of them to be 
found towards the latter end of the year, 
differently marked. 

Some are of opinion, that they are the 
fpawn of the fick Salmon which cannot 
get out from the frefli waters to the fea, 
and that being thus the offspting of a 
weak feed is the reafon of their diminutive 
iize and inability to breed again ; but this 
is obvioully wrong, becaufe the Salmon 
never fpawns but when in perf«6i health. 
Another opinion is, that they are a fpecies 
of themfelves, becaufe a little milky mat- 
ter, like male fpawn, is found in fome of 
s them in the month of September,, but never 
any female fpawn j for which reafon^ I 
take this to be an error alfo. 

Now, in my opinion, they are really 
and abfolutely the fpawn of the SaJmcn^ 
Trcut, BuIl'Traut or Scurfs Bulger^ 
White-'Trout or Sewen^ &c. ; and that they 

are the produftions of all thefe kinds of 

fifli. 
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fifli, may be inferred, as we find them 
differ in fize and make. The kind of 
milky matter fpoken of, may be a for- 
wardnefs of nature in fome of the males, 
.before the females are capable of produ- 
cing any fpawn. But even fuppofing that 
they do aflually breed at this age, it would 
not affeft my argument j for fifii begin to 
breed when very fmall ; the Roach and 
Dace, for inftance, will be full roed when 
no longer than one's finger, and fo go on 

breeding and growing fome little, as long 
as they eadft. But 1 take thefe Gravlingsy 
^c. to be a year old at the time fpoken 
of, the fpawn of the laft feafon ; and that 
they go gradually down the rivers before 
the next winter, according to their 
ftrength, till they find the water a little 
brackiih, which adds much to their 
growth, and enables them to return the 
next fiimmer to the rivers in various fizes, 
according to their kind, as we may ob- 
. ferve when any quantity are taken ; and 
this feafon I find to be their firft time of 
fpawning, being then full of roe of both 

kinds ; 
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kinds ; and fb in time they came to be 
named as above mentioned ; for they do 
not grow fo faft in proportion as the Salmon. 
If this be not the cafe, what becomes of 
the fpawn of thefe Trouts, which always 
breed in rivers like the Salmon ? Does it 
produce nothing ? I anfwer, that it pro- 
duces thefe very fifli, and no other j and 
that on their reaching the brackifli water, 
the marks down each fide gradually dif- 
appear, and they become adorned, fome 
with beautiful red fpots, fome with brown, 
black, and others with whitilh fpots,' ac- 
cording to their kind. Some will be 
darker than the Salmon, and fome as 
bright as filver* 

' The baits and method of angling for the 
Gravling are the fame as for the Salmon- 

r 

Fry. 

THE MULLET 

Is a fifti of paffage, vifiting our rivers 
from the fait water. It is foraething like 

a Dace in (hape. but much thicker ; has 
y a fharp 
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a fliarp nofe ; the mouth is without teetti^ 
boC the tongue is a little rough, and 
there are two rough bones on each fide 
the palate, and one at the corner of the 
mouth, befet with prickles ; the head m 
fiattifh, with fcales on the covers of the 
gills and head as far as the noftrils, and 
large ones on the body ; the back is of a 
blueifh brown, having a fin radiated with 
five long fpines, and the belly white ; th^ 
lateral lines are variegated alternately with . 
black and white. The largefl: of them are 
about half a yard* lo]?g> ^nd in great 
cfteem. In the fummer time they run 
up with every tide, and return back when 

the water ebbs, never flopping in the 
rivers ; and they are in feafon from May 
to September. Angle for them as the! 
tide comes in, but before it gets too 
thick, with an artificial fly, the fame as 
for Trouty and at all times, if the water 
be in any degree clear enough ; when 
©therwife, bait with a fmall red worm^ or 
with gemlcs. Have ilrong tackle, and 
fifli within two feet of the bottom. The 

Mullet 
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Mullet is a ftrong filh in his elem^Wii 
when you hook him, therefore, give him 
proper play. 



THE SMELT 

Derives its name, according to forae, 
from having a fin ell Rke a violet, or, as 
others fay, Itke a cucumber ; biit I think 
it between both, and partaking partly of 
that of new hay. The length of a large 
one is from eight to ten inches, and two 
or three inches broad when big with roe* 
The largeft I ever faw were fdme that I 
took out of the rivers in Scotland, parti- 
cularly the Fortby near Stirling, The 
lower jaw is a little more prominent than 
the upper, and both are furnifhed with 
fmall teeth, befide fome on the tong^i^. 
The back part of the head is tranfpareiit. 
The back is of a dulky colour ;' but the 

belly and fides (hine like filver ; and, upon 
clofe examination, there may be feen fmall 
black fpots on the head and back. The 
flefhisfoft, tender, and of a delicate tafte, 

for 
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for which it is much efteemed. Smelts 
vifit the rivers with the tide ; and in the 
fpring, and beginning of fummer, will 
run much farther up than in tKe decline 
of the year. They are alfo to be found 
in the inlets of the fea, and in the docks 
that are opened for the reception of (hips. 
Angle for them about mid-water with fine 
tackle, a line that is called a paternoft^r, 
having five or fix fmall hooks, about five 
or fix inches above each other, baited with 
different forts of baits. The bed of all are 
very fmall frcfhJbrimjfSj Cnot boiled,) or 
part of a boiled one with the head and 
iulk taken away ; next to thefe are gen- 
tles ; red parte ; pafte made up of boiled 
fcrimps, fine white bread, and a little 
honey ; cads, and blood-worms ; and they 
will fometimes take a bit of one of their 
own fpecies. Throw in now and then 
fome crumbs of bread fteeped in water, to 
keep them together. It is bell angling 
when the tide runs up. 
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tnt Barbel 

- Is faid \o be fo called on account of iti 
having a bearij^ or barb, under the chops j 
it is a iai:ge leather-aiouthed fifli, of a 
Hne cafl: and ha&dCbme (hape^ with fmall 
fcales. pkced in a mofl; exa6); manner ; but 
it is very coarfe and bad eating, and the 
roe is faid to sl& as a violent cathartic and 
^/7i^/ir, though I never made the experiment; 
In fhort, they are, not worth noticing^ 
except for the %ort they aiFord to the 
angler, which is very great. 

They begin to rim up the rivers in 
March ; and in April, when they begin 
to 4^awn^ keep together in j^ompanies^ 
making holes jn the. gravel wherein they 

call their fpawn* If there be any differ- 
ence in the tafte of their flefh, they are 
mod in feafoh the latter end of fummer. 
"They, frequent weedy j gravelly, rifing 
grounds, stnd . deep places ; and in th^ 
fummer the . ftrongeft currents of watery 
Under bridges, near weirs, among piles 

K hoUoW 
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hollow places, and under mofly weeds, 
&c. &c. Before the weather gets too 
cold, they retire down the rivers to the 
deep brackifh water, where they continue 
till the fpring, when they run . up again ; 
though fome will have it, that they con- 
tinue up the rivers, and hide themfelves 
all the winter in the weeds and mud in 
deep water ; but this. is a w.rong notion; 
for I never heard of fifhermen taking 
them with nets at that feafon of the year, 
which they certainly would do, as well as 
other fifh, if they were then in the water ; 
nor did I ever ,know a Barbel to be found 
in any river of brook that had not a com- 
fiiunlcation with the fea. 

Angle for them with ftrong tackle, 
with a wheel or winch as before defcribed ; 
your bottom link (hould be three khgths 
of gut twifted together, the hook from 
No. 4 to No^ 5 or 6 ; a proper number 
of ffiot about half a foot from- it, and a 
cork or fwan-quill float to carry the bait 
about half an inch from the ground, or 
nearer. Do not bait the place ^ith greaves^ 

as 
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:& fome do, nor with any other bait but 
what is inferior to that you fifli with ; as 
^ malt grains^ bran^ blood, parts of lob- 
worms, and clay, all worked up together, 

and twb or tjiree fmall balls of it thrown 
into your hole. This repeat now and 
then, but do not bait it too much 
(though fome fooliflily fay you cannot) ; 
for if you do, they will glut themfelves 
too much to be eager for your hook-baits ;, 
the beflt of which are, Salmon's roe boiled 
a little ; greaves (which are the remains 
of tallow-chandlers' fat^ aft^r having been 
melted and well prefled ; and to prepare 
them for ufe, break fome into a veflel of 
cold water, and put them over a gentle 
fire, till they are near boiling, which will 
turn them almofl: white, and make them 
fine and fpft ; then fifh with the bell and 
whitefl: part of it), gentles, lob-worms, and 
cKeefe. Be careful that your bait? be 
well fcoured, fweet, and dean, oi" you 
will fppil your fport* This method of 
angling for them with a float is chiefly, 
proper in deep gently-running water ; but 

K a when 
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\rhen you fi(h in dreams, have a fmalf 
bullet with a hole through it on your line," 
and a fhot about a foot from the hook to 
prevent its flipping down to the hook j by 
thefe means the bullet will lie on the 
ground, and the ftream will caufe youT 
bait to play, and (hovr itfelf. You fliould 
have the bottom link of fine gimp for this 
method. When you have a bite, you 
may perceive the line or top of. the rod <:o 
move, and when you have the rod in your 
hand, , you can feel him ; give ^ proper 
time, and then ftrike ; if you hook him, 
be fure to give him play, and manage 
him-propetly, or he will break both rod 
and line; for he will, upon being lK>oked9 
run with his head violently towards any 
covert hole or bank, and will often ftrike 
With his tail at the line to break it. Their 
principal biting months are from the be- 
^nning of May till the latter end of Au- 
goft> fiuDm about fun-rife to ten o'clock m 
the tnoming, and from four in the after* 

noon tofun-fet. 

• . . . 
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THB JFLOUNJOER 

Is a fifh that it found in all Hvers which 
have communication with the fea^ and^is 
too well known to require deicripiic^ii, 
except as differing from the fmall Plaice, 
which fome people are at a loft to difiin^ 
guiih from the Flounder ; the latter, how* 
ever^ is not fo broad or fiat, but is thicker 
and more oval ; the^ns reddiib ; the belly 
of a more clear white ; the fleih confideiv 
ably more firm and good ; and the large 
ones are adorned with fmall red fpots. 
Jn coming from the fait water, they run a 
confiderable way up the rivers ; numbers 
of them that are not taken, lofe thenu 
felves, and, liot finding their way back 
again, continue and breed in the rivers ; 
and thefe grow to be the largefl. They 
will likewife live and breed in ponds, if 
taken and put in witl^out hur^ Angle 
for them with a flrong line, three, four, 
«ir five hairs at bottom, or a very flr(Hig 
gut, and not with a fingle-hiau* line, as 
fome advife^ who know little, if any thin|f^ 

« 3 <>f 
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6f the n,«l.od of angling for .hefe fi&4 
tX fom. riv«. .ixy are very large, 

riulgle^nnch and afford great fport. 

lieTrJ. CW, J»rW, £rf, and other 

glh. The only baits that I vould recoiu- 

mend are, Brandling-mnn, wiU fimred, 

and thofethat are taken from r.«m ta^- 

Ue on the ground when jou angle m the 

ftreams »ith a bullet, as before n»ennoned 

for Barbel ! and »hen in deep ftiU *ata-, 

withaftotor twoon the line. You may u « 

• ,OT-or three rods «hen you fifl. porpofely 

for them, laying them in fuch order as jnU 

enable you eafily to difcern when m 

bite, by the motion of the line or top ol 

the rod. The beft places to angle for 

them in, are, by the fides and at the tail. 

of deep (Ireams, where the bottom coii- 

fifts of gravel, fine fand, or loam, orm 

deep ftUl places of the fame quality near 

the banks ) and by throwing in a groan*. 

bait of clay and broken worms, and ob- 

fcrving the direflions above laid down, 

yo«. 
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you may take ia l<»ne rivers a dozen or 
loore at a fianding, when the water is 
tfaickened by^freOior tide} for they' will 
bite all day, in the courfe. of which you 
may often take a confiderable quantity, 
though it has been igaorsmtly aflerted by 
fome, that they are feldom or ever taken 
Hiith a I'od and line. 

THE EEL, 

Though a fifli of paflage, is to be 
found in almoft all waters that have 
any communication with the fea.— 
There are fcveral forts of them. The 
Silver Eel 'has a dark brown back, 
and white belly ; with a head fmall and 
fharpilh. The Green Eel has a broad flat 
bead, and is much flatter taade towards 
the tail than the other, having the back 
of a dark green colour, and the belly of a 
whitiffi green. The Black Eel has a 
larger head than the two former, a black 
back, and yellow belly } and the fleih is 
reckoned unwholefume, particularly of 
tboCe taken out of mud in {landing waters. 
K 4 The 
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The EcIb begin to run up tAe rivers in 
April, if the weather be warm ; and foclv 
of them as can will return to the felt 
water foon in , the aotumn following^ 
where they bring foith their young, which 
are thofc fmall Eels^ or Ehersy (hat run 
1^ the rivers near the furfaoe of the 
water in fuch furprifing quantities when* 
the weather becomes warm. 

That Eels are of the viviparom kind is 
certain ; for I do not believe that any one 
will venture to fey^ that he ever found any 
thing like roe in them ; bat I can afTert, 
with truth, that for the purpofe pf fatis- 
fying myfelf on this head, I have cut open 
numbers of E^k^ and. have found within 
many of them a fmall foft whitifh ful> 
ftas^e knotted together very curioufly j 
which, upofL dofe examination, . when 
feparated I found to be. perfect young Eeh 
capable of moving, though, fome of them 
were no thicker than a fine thread, and 
upon their being put into wat^ I have ieen , 
them fwim about. This difcovery always 
l^appene^ in the latter end of fummer, or 

beginning 
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)>^lnnifig of auttitnn ; which convittees 
me, thai they go down' to the fea for th<j 
pcurpofe above ftated ; an4 that thofe 
which fizj behind, (for there are ibme to 
be found ii;i the rivers at almoft al^ times,} 
produce their young the fan^e way ; a8 d0 
alfo thofe which by fummer floods have 
been carried out of the rivers into.pcHids,; 
rivulets, ditches, (where there i$ ^py 
fpring,) and other waters, wherever tbej^ 
^re, except thofe th^t are barren* Thefc, 
when the winter comes on, retire into 
deep water, under hollow banks, 2014 
other places where there is a fufficientr 
quantity of mud for them to lurk in, and 
beep themfelves warm, till the fpring and 
mild weather invites them abroad again* 
Natural hiilorians tell us, that all fiffaat 
that haye no fcale$ bring forth thdr young 
alive J and thpfe that have, caft theii 
fpawn ; but this is a miftake ; witneiii 
the little Minnow^ Loach^ and othmif 
which have no fcale^ yet fpawn in tho 

fame manner as thofe that have ; which 

piakes me coa(:lude» tha( thefe author* 

meaii 
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meaui many fea-fifi), but at the fame tii^e 
have particularly miflaken the nature of 
the £el/ I. cannot help commenting a 
little farther on this fubjed. There are 
not wanting perfons who aiTert, . that Eels 
are bred from fome corrupted matter, even 
from that of thdr own fpecies, by gluti • 
IK>U8 drops of dew falling on banks near 
waters, which are by the heat of the fun 
turned into Eels// And, wonderful to 
relate, an author on this head, intending 
to make others as wife as hlmfelf^ and all 
tbeivarld conjurers^ gives inftruftions for 
producing them by art, viz, " Cut up two 
turfs covered with May-dew, and lay one 
on the other, the graffy fide inwards, and 
thus expofe them to the heat of the fun : 
in a few hours there will fpring from them 
an infinite quantity of Eels ///'* Many 
perfons will ^Ifo tell you,- that where 
horfes run near water, and caft their 
hairs therein, and on the fides of the 
banks, they will certainly produce Eels /// 
' The :Ee[*s haunts are chiefly among 
weeds, under ftump§of trees, roots, and 
• ' 4 ftones, 
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ftoites, izihblesin the banks and bottom^^ 
and about bridges, vireirsy milb, ^ deep 
ftreams, and muddy plac^g ; Mpfaere thejr 
moftly keep in the d^jSm^ vnth only 
their heads out watching for prey, except 
when the water is rendered thick by 
rains or otherwife ; for than they come out 
boldly, and will bite eagerly. They 
are bed in feafon in May, June, and July* 
Angle for them on the ground, with two, 
three, or more rods (if you find you can 
attend' them), ufing the fame ground-bait 
as for the Barbel; but letting your hook* 
baits bewell/coured lob-worms^ Jmall ASn* 
nowi^. Loaches^ Bull'^beads^ and wafp-tnag'^ 
gotsy which are the heft baits for them, 
and with which you may often have good 
fport when the water is high and thick, as 
above obfeived; but they takebeft in the 
night, when th^ weather is warm and |the 
night dark ; then, if you are difpofed foi^ 
the fport, ii& upon the (hallows wjhere 
there is a current, or by the fide or tail of 
' fk ft ream with a fandy gravejiy bottom, 
bpl4ing thjerod in your hand, and lettmg 

the 



|be bait be on the ground, vAkk h b^t may 
either of th^ above m^eBtioned^ except 
^e'^oung wafp. W^hen. they bite> yo<4 
ffill feel them- tiig ftiatply; but give ^ 
{i^le'tiaie, ^nd you cannot fail of having 
excellent fport (wm the dme the night 
0Gmws on till the ilay breaks^ vbicb ia« 
ftantly ftops it, for . ihey dirftftly fl^e tq 
their jhidiug^pl^ces* You may di9> take 
them by night-lines, \riclv the fame baitt^ 
There is a method of taking them al »y 
time of day when the water V9 d^ar an4 
low; this is called .y»/^/mj^, a^dis per*f 
formed by having a finall 6kK no thicks 
tl^aq a ilrongtfh top^rqd, with, a kind of 
fdbow at one end, and ftraight at the 
other> about a yar^l long, i»rith a fmaU 
^left in each end, and a large ftrong needl^ 
well whipt to a line of fqiall good whlp« 
^ord, or catgut, from the eye down tq 
the middle ; whto you bait, ru^ the bead 
of the needle quite up ijito the hea4 of ^ 
lob-womi, letting the p€Hnt come out 
$bout the middle; th^ put the point of 
th? needle into the deft at either f nd* of 

9 th^ 




the flick) ftccordmg to convenience^ and 
taking both ftick and Un^ together, in 
pne hwad, "with fcnne of the line wrap* 
ped round the hand, put the bait 
g«tly into holes^. under hollow walls^ 
ftones; and other places where you think 
disey hide thecnielves ; if there be an^ 
JEel there, he will take it, and draw th6 
worm and the needle out of the cleft j 
how take away the ftick gently (having 
flackened the line) and give time, that he 

may fwallow the bait ; then give a gentled 
fnatch, and the needle will ftick acrofs his 
throat 5 let him tire himfelf with tuggmgj 
before you atteftipt to pull him out ; for 
he ties infolded in his den, and will fafter»* 
his tail round any thing that he can for' 
his defence ; fo that violence will fome- 
limes puH away his head, particularly if 
he be large ; get him out therefore by 
gentle means. The largeft Eels are gene- 
rally taken about the hollow ftone-work of 
old bridges, (the angler being in a boat,) 

and afford great diverfion. 

Another 
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]and» though fiot near fo long in prdpot- 
tjon to rbeir thicknefs ; fo that a Trout of 
this kind 9 that i^ from eighteen to about 
twenty-two inches in length, will ofteii 
Weigh from three to four or five pounds* 

The Trout is a fi(h of prey, has a 
ibort roundifli head, blunt nofe, wid^' 
hiouth filled with teeth, not only in the 
^ws, but oil the palate and tongue alfoi 
it has a broad tail^ fmall fcales, a^d is 
fprinkled all over the body and covers of 
the gills, when in feafon, with fmall 
beautiful red and black fpots. 

There are feveral forts of Trouts^ 
^hich differ in their fize^ fhape, and co^ 

lour } but the befl are either red or yel- 
low ; the females have a fmaller head 
and deeper body than the males, and ard 
of a fuperior flavour. There is alfo a 
fort of fmall Trout in many of the lefTer 
tiverSi that never grow large, but are very 
gr^t breeders. 



tbfir 
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Their /pmmng4ime^ mtb oh/ervMtiom. 

Trottts begin to %awn in October in 
Jbme rivers, and in others in No^mber, 
wMeh I take to be thet:hief monthi Toi 
wSffdsf the latter end of September they 
leoris the deep water to which Aey had 
retired dating the ktter part of the hot 
feafon^ and make th^ way up tUe rivers, 
feeking out proper places for the pukpole 
of Ipawliing. , They alwayi fix upon fome 
gravelly bottom, or where graveland fand 
are mixed among ftones towards the tail 
and {ides of a ftream> and in lakes, ScCt 
whofe bottoms are gravel amphg weeds, 
whete they make themfelves beds, and 
therein depofit their fpawn} at which 
dme they become bl^ck alx)ut the head 
andbo^y, and are difagreeably Mt and 
unwholefome. In fad:, they are never 
good when big with roe, wliich is con- 
trary to~ the nature of moft other J5fh. , 
After they have fpawned, they become 
lean and feeble ; their bodies feem waded : 
and thofe beautiful fpots which befoce 
adorned (hem are not perceptible; their 

JL • heads 
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thetr heads appear fwelled^ and thdr eyc» 
dulL In this tt^tt tbey rerite to the delip 
itill parts of the wat^9 and continue there 
fick^ as is fuppofisd, all the winter, l^reedmg 

a^dof worm which ke^ .theoi poort 
dll the feafon comes on to rdrefli and m* 

ftore them to their former i^un l%eic 
arf to be found in dl Trout rii^^ert htoc 
female Trouts that ate barreui and thefc 
continue gpod all the wintor* 

Theit baatitt. 

' InFebruary, or as foon as the weather 
becomes a little warm apd open, the 
Trouts b^;in to leave their winter quarters 
in the deeps, and approach the! ihaUowi 
and talis or ilneams, where they fcour, 
cleanfe,. md reftore themfelves to health, 
which prepares them for their fuminer's di- 
Veriion. As they acquure ftrength, they 
advance fUU higher up the river^ till they 
£z upon their fumtner's habitatkm ; for 
which they general^ choofe rocker j, ftony^ 
md gravelly bottoms ; whirlpools, and 
holes iatb which fwift ftreams, iliarps, an4 

ftattows. 



findloiilrs &II; under ^ hollow^ banl^^^ roots 
of trceSf boughs and. ^uihes, and in 
places that are fhaded; beliind great 
ftones and btoks, that itand above or jet 
6ut into the wafer, ot v/het€ thefe h ail 
eddy or whirling back of ai ftr^am } and 
ffl (mall rivers th^ frequently He uifdef 
fedges aind weeds^ efpeciaily in the begins 
hingf of the year, befote thd^ recover 
their perfe& ftrength ; but when they are 
in their prime, they frequent the fwifteil 
ftreams, feeding in the fides and deepeft 
parts of them, and are often found at the 
upp^t endof mill-pools^ at locks^ floods 
gates, and weirs. They aHb take their 
(tations under bridges^ or between two 
ftreams that run from tinder the arches oC 
bridges^ and in the returns^ of fiream^^ 
where the water faems to boil and twiil 
about in deep i>laees; but at t^e decline 
of fummer they lie at the tails of ftreams^ 
arid in the dfeep waters 

Thea^^&ir, by being ti\ds dtredted tc^ 
thd# moifl frequented, haunts^ may purfue 
hi» fport with much fuccefs, while thofc 
. i La who 
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who ari? unacquainted with thefe circum* 
fiances muft ever fail in their atteoiptt. 



Their /ea/ons ; bow to angle for tbem ; 
their bmtsy and biting4imes. 

Trouts may be faid to be in feafon from 
the middle of February to Michaelpias, 
though fome are tolerably good even to 
the middle of 0£tober ; and I am of opi^ 

nion, that they are fatteft and bed from 
about.the middle of Auguft to ilie middle 
of September, becaufe at that iTealbn they 
, feed moftly upon young fry, from the 
fpawfl of many different Sorts of fifh, 
which makes them firm iahd fine fla« 
voured/ Some, however, contend, that 

their prime feafon is ft&y^ which I cannot 
be brought to agree with, becaufe in that 
month and June they glutthemfelves with 
« ' fuch quantities of flie& that frequent the 
water, as caufe them to be more thin and 
flabby than they are either at the btter 
end of Aj»:il or at^ the time above men* 
tioned* 

Your 
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Your rod for Trout-fifliing (hould be 
a^ut fourteen feet in length ; the bottom 
part made of well«feafoned afli or hazle, 
large enough towards the but-end for the 
wmth or red to fisiflen on properly ; the 
middle part, feafoned yew or hickary ; the 
top of the fame, well fpliced, with about 
half a foot' of good round whalebone to 
fit nicely, properly tapered to the end, 
and ringed neatly, as before obferved of 
the Salmon-rod ; and when put together 
it muft be very regularly taper from hot* 
tom to top, with a good fpring, and 
pliable almoft to the hand, for fly-fifhing ^ 
but you fhould have another top, much 
differ, to put on for minnow and worm* 
fiihing. The but-end of your rod fhould 
be bored fo as to be adapted to hold either 
top, (according as you change them,) 
with a fcrew or cap at the end to k^p it 
from dropping out. For fly>fifhing only, 
your rod fhould be but of two parts, 
without ferrils, and the lower part longer 
than the upper part, with the fmall end of 
the former and the large end of the 

X 3 latter 
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latter . cut nicely to ^ fit, as for fplictng, 
but pretty long ; k may be tied together 
by the watei^fide, with a proper-ftzed 
twilled and waxed hempen thread, foch 
as ihoe-makers ufe ; and when you have 
left off filbing you ihould untie the rod^ 
and wrap the ftriog round both pans to4 
gether, for the more conveniently carry; 
ing it jiom^. This fort of rod is by far tfa^ 
befty bath for throwing out the Uoe witb 
more eafe and exadn^ fs, a^d for nfing it iq 
playing the fiQi when hooked ; and it will 
have a bettier fpring, if properly mLdSf 
than the pther fort of rods^ 

In Februaryyif the weath^ be open 
and mild, Trouts will take a weIl?fcoured 
red or dunghill worm, a longifli wfaiis 
one found in the foil of turnq>*fields, lob^^ 
worms, fcc. j and if the water be clear; 
and the day fine, you may have ^rc wkh 

the fly ; but the belt months for them 
are, March, April, and May. In MarcK 
and April angle for tHem with the worm 
in the forenoon, and with a fly or mia** 
po^ the reft qf the day, accordii^ td 

9 A§ 
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tke fiate of the mter i ia. tiie fwUteft : 
ftreamt ind ftcongeft partt of the rtver* 
pcovidcd the da; be vand and bright, aafl, 
ift.the^eet» Qwr^g and ^veowg, carlf' 
3»dlate} bat if tbe vaicr be mach cof 
Ipwedy or very thidt, angl« in the OtaU^ 
lowi, where it is gravelly* new, to ths:. 
f^d^ aod tail^ of ftt^ann, with: a vona 
ofily, to nia on the bottom with one hrge ^ 
fbot a foot at l«aft front the bait, ^tben,^ 
be a fiiiall freih in the water, or it is~^ 
cku'ing'off, being of a dark or brownifiig 
cotoui;, life the worm 6rft, (which Ihould bc-j 
^wclUcoutcdbrandUngtVitha ^e hooky 
a,:0iorUfli line without a fhot, caft in asa^ 
% at the tead qf the ftreaiqs, and mpved) 
g^tly towards you, fiill letting it go^ 
down witlf di? current, fi> aa to keep it ^j 
little under vater).; then the ininno>r; 
vaidt aifcthewater gets cl^rt^, Mie artificial 
Skh ^ which tber? is a moft partifphyr^ 
afXOtuK gj^en in the Third Fart oi thk 
9Q9k. ^ V^hen the water is. clear and k)% 
Ifi' wacpV: weuhcr, you my v& tb^ 
tf^lip, wpod-fty, blue4K>ttle, cadbtfj^ 
1.4 palmer. 
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{Aimer, cabbage-gruby towdu&g-b6b> 
&c» ftCiT eklier sU: \ tq^ or vithia the 
wvMr^ iyA^ targe fifli» as well: at 
Treats, v4l{ take all thefe baits freely, 
that is, fometimes one fort and fometimea 
another, juft as tkey are in the humourt 
and the vtedier and water foit* 

There is another excellent method of 
cttching Treats and feveral other forts of 
fift ; which is, by taking a fine bittern's 
feather, antl lapping il roimd the hook like 
a hackle, near the top of the fliank, and 
patting a palmer-worm, (of that fore which 
yoa judge beft,) or a cadbate in its fea« 
fon, on die bend of the hook; with which 
fxfii with a ihort Hne, oyer basics, buikes, 
and inch places as are proper for the fport. 
In Ibme countries' this is called Bobbing. 
' Tou may alfo, in warm weather, whea 
die water is in order, ufc the worm, ' 
minnow, or cadbate in the forenoon ; and 
ffies^ either artificial or natural, all die reft 
of the day ; not forgetting to ufe the 
evexung Sks, beginning towards fnn^et ; 
«nd for nightwfiihing, ufo die* artiticia} 

' wo^h^ 
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iQ{>th*dieif, tile mxnnoWj or a 

fry. 

JV, B. Tour tacklefor inmoQw^fiflMxig^ 
for Trouts ihould be of the fame fiort as 
that be&H:e mtmioned for Salmon^ wtih 
this difference only, that it muft be much 
finer, with a good ftout fingle filk-worm« 
gut at bottom, and the hook either 
No. 2, 3, xsr 4^ according as the fiih j\m 
' for fize where you apgle* 



THr GRAYLIHO 

(Termed in Yorkfliire, and fome other 
places. Umber) has a longifh and more 
flat body, than that of a Trout • In length 
it feidom exceeds . eighteen or twenty 
inches ; its back is of a duiky green iiu 
dining to blue ^ and the fides are gray, 
(firom which it has its nam$ of Gr^y/zig-,) 
though they feem to gKtter with fpanglcs 
df gold, and a^e mlvked wkh black fpot3 
k^^g^l^^ly placed} thei l^ral lij^e* 
conunQn to. all fid), is nearer the back 
^an th^ belly | the tc^ of (he back fin is 

reddifh. 



bea numbers of them workiiig up the 
graveU 9nd catching at every thing of 
thiskincL 

When you filh at the bottom, let the 
bait or (hot drag \q>on the ground, for 
they will rather take it there than afcend ; 
therefore when you ang^e particularly for 
them this way, ufe a running-line, though 
Ibme prefer a cbrk float. Gentles, in my 
opinion, are the bell bait for bottom- 

€ihinfi[« 

Graylings are very fportive at the fly 
during the Spring and fummer;^ being 
much mor^ fimple^ and therefore bolder 
than thi6 Trout, they will rife two or 
three times at your fly, if you mifsthemj 
\>\jLt are dead-hearted and cowardly foon 
after they are hooked. The mouth is fo 
very tender on each fide, that they will 
often break their hold, fo that you muft 
ufe them gently when flruck, and take 
care to haye a fine hook, about No. ^ 
0x6. 

. Th^y will take all day in cooUih cloudy 
f^y^l but die l^^ft time is from about 

eight 
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eight in the morning to twelve, and from 
four in the afternoon to a little after fun*- 
fee, in fpriAg and fummer; and from 
September to January iii the middle of 
the day« In angling for Graylings, you 
will generally take frat^/ alfo ; for when 
they are in the fame \i^ater, th^ generally 
keep company together, as do Roach and 
Dace. 



theTpike, luce, or jack. 

Has a long and roundi{h body, covered 
with fmall fcales of a whitiCh colour, and 
fprinkled on each fide with yellqwiih 
Jpots (the young ones partake more of a; 
greeniih tint) } the upper and lower jaws 
are both full of teeth, befid^ which it has 
three rows of teeth upon the tongue* 
The Pike is the tyrant oif ff efh-water fifli, 
and is accounted a longer liver than any 
other, except the Carp. , Th^ chief ar. 
tides of his fuftenance are frog^ andiiih^ 
even thofe of his own fpecies. Xhe very 

large ones are fo voracious, th«t they 

have 
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have been known to (hap at the limbs of 
jK boy when fwhnming, and at a dog ot 
other animal ; they wSI alfo draw down 
jfoung geefe, dncks^ and other water- 
fowl under water, and devotir them. Inl. 
fhort, this fifli ma^y be called the frefii« 
inttr fluurk* It is fnppoTed that no other 
iUb n^l keep company with the Kkc^ as 
he is always obferved to fwim alone, and 
is the moft bold and daring oi all frefli- 
water fift, knowing no other enjoyments^ 
as may be conjeAnred, than prey and 

reft. 

Fikes.grow to a vety Jarge fi^e. I 
have fedn thesn in Englaind mdre than 
ihlrty potmdis weight ; and have beeh in* 
formed, that there D^as one t^ken out of 
the tiver SBantion m Ireland that weighed 
between fixty and feventy "pbunds ; but I 
nevet Catight one that -was more than 
e^hteen pounds. 

Tbeir fpawnittg-'timey andfikfitf. - 

They begui fpawning . the latter eild of 
t'ebruary, and continue ' till near the 

aniddie 



middle of March, at whieh time they go 
out of the rivers into fpme credc or ^tcb 
who'e th^e may be. a fuffident fupply of 
ipater $ in pond^ they fedk the aeck or 
fliaUotur parts of thevatee^ among weeds ] 
and while the fpawner is cafting her e^gs^ 
the milter hovers over her, but does not 
touch her. The beft of thefe fifli are Aok 
diat breed in rirers, and the femdles are pre* 
ferable to the males. They are m leafim 
from the beginning of May till near the^ 
i|pawmng*time« 

4 

■ 

How to angkfor them^ Es^r. 

; Tour rod muft be ftrong, £uch as yoa 
troul with for Salmon 3 with a reel or 
winch placed on the but-end ofJt^ fu£S- 
ciexk to hold about thirty yards of itron^; 
&ie ; at the end of Which let cbere be a 
iwiveU to hikea on your iartned wire or 
gtmp. 

There are many ways - of taking the 
Pike. Thefirft that I (faali defcribc, I 
tsU diffit^^ and it is performed as fol- 
lows : Let your hook be a large proper- 

fized 
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fiaed gorge-hook, rery ilighdy leaded on 

the ftaak ; bait it, by putting the wire or 

gimp in at the mouth of a finaniih fifli, 

fach as a Saknon-^Fry^ Gravling^ ft^ad^ 

DaUy Gudgeon^ ^c. and, bringing it bur 

a8 near the tail as pebble, (for wludt 

purpofe, when you ufe gimp, you ihoulA 

have a bra& needle aAiout feven or dg^ 

inches long, put the loop <^ the ^mp olx the 

froall curve or eye of . the iKedle> thrufriff 

into the mouth of the iiih, and bring it out 

as above obferved) ; draw it on for the 

hook to be out, clofe in one corner of its 

mouth, which mufl: then be fewed up, and 

the tail tied up to the wire or gimp very 

heatly with a bit of white thread, which 

is not fo apt to untie as (ilk ; cut away 

the back fin, and then loop on to your 

fwivel. When you begin to angle, let 

out your line to a length convenient, and 

fi(h where the water is not very deep, but 

overlpread with docks and weeds except 

in Ibme parts whene you have coom to^get 

itt your bait. The fifh, hanging Math 

his head downwards, ^iVk^ wheil played 

with 
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With a g<ntle motion^ (boot and play about 
among the weeds very naturally } and the 
Pike will be eager in taking it this way^ 

. even from the furfaice of the Water. When 
a Pike tiikes your bait, flacken youlr line, 
and let him take it doi»wn. and run vrith it 
if he has rooin ; in a fhort t^me afterwards^ 
you may percdve the line to fliake^ which 

. is a gopd hint to ftrike ) or elfe give him 
time to gorge it, according as youjr judg* 
ment may dire^* When you hook one^ 
manage him gently, winding up your line 
by degrees. When it is proper to land 
him, bring lum quietly thrbugh the weeds^ 
with his nofe above them ; and if you have 

hpt a landing net, be careful how you take 
him out of the water, for his bite is very 
iharp. The befi way is to take him with 
your thumb and finger in hi3 eyes* 
N. B. Always let.your baits be fireih* 

• 1 

* 
Which is very pldafant^ is called trolling 
for Pihi but trouling for Salmon and Troui, 
becaufe ah^ motion is much quicker. 

M Your 
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'Your rod ^nd line miift be tlie fame 
before ; the hook ekber double or fingk ; 

' «he doirf>Ie hobk h made oft^b krge ofiis, 
t(rith long flia&ks, tied together ti^rlyback 
to bock, then \rhipt to a piece of projfer 
brafs xirire about* four inches teng ; and to 

» the wire, have half a yard of gimp, with a 
ftnall loop atftop ;the hook mufl be leaded 

"-two Inches up the wire, the piece of 'lead 

' running vfmall to the upper end, and a 

' quarter of an inch fquare'At the lower end* - 

^ ^he fingle 'hook is completed the fanie 

"way, obferving to choofe one. "with a long 

*ihink.- They^are both baited the f;k:ttte 

"ti^ay,'as before directed, only cutting away 

^onet)f the fins at the gills 6f your bait, and 

Wother at the vent on the coritrary ' fide, 

*^nd keeping the points of the . double 

hook towards its eyes, when k is drawn 

clbfe to his mouth. Angle for fflem this 

way in deep ftrong water, near to weeds, 

bullruihes, water-docks, hollow banks,^ 

ftumps of trees, &c» Caft your bait acrof$ 

'itic water, and up and down in fuch places- 

as you think proper ; and ke^p it in con- 

ftant motion, by-fometimesL let&Jgtt^fiAl 

a con* 






a confid6rable tde|>th9 audd at other times 

'imCjng irgfadaally. Tou'iieed not make 

HijOre than two or three triah in a place; 

for if SK Fike be there, be i9ill feize the baSt 

*withfti 'that time, if he intends taking it at 

at)* When he takes the bait, give him 

Ihie, and be will run to his hold to fwal« 

low it ; ' in a fliort time afterwards, you 

'inay fee the Ikie ihake (as before obferr- 

•ed); if that be not the <*afe, let him be 

>about five minutes from the time that he 

firft made off*; then ftrike, and manage him 

with dilcretion : he is your own. But, if 

after he has run off with th^g bait, he makes 

Scarcely atly (lay with it at his hold, but 

xgoes off with it again, you fhould not 

Iftrike him till he has refted a fecond time 

fallowing him ftill about five minutes ; bdt 

if he fliould run off a third time before the 

! five minutes are expired, draw atightlioe^ 

and ftrike'him inftantly* If you hook him, 

imd he happens to be a large fi(h, give hi&i 

line enough, which will exhauft his 

iftrength ; !h time wind up your line by 

^degrees, but*do not pull him roughly, fdr 

if you 4p he will plunge in fuch a manner, 

U 2 . ^ 
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that though he may not be able to breal: 
yow tackle, yet he m^y tear away his hoW. 
When you have brought him within figbty 
M he begins again to ilAuggle much, give 
hxm Ita^ again, and fo' on till you maft^r 
and take him. Pike are to be enticed, by 
a large bait, but a fmall one is much moie 
certain. You (hould take care that yoiir 
bait be: clear from weeds whai you recaft 
it into tlie water, which muft be done 
gently, or youwiljr frighten the fifli, ia- 
fiead of encouraging him to take. 

There is another way .of troUing,. and 
this is by hand. The hook bemg baited 
and fixed to the end of a line, and- the . 
other end tied round the waift of theperlba 
ufing. it;" or through the button-holes of 
his coat, the line n^uil be gradually taken 
up in length,, in the left hand, except about 
a yard, or lefe, which is held in the left 
, hand near the bait;, now, with a fpring 
•jerk, away • flies the bait to the exteni of 
.the line, in general j then, Jetting.it fink 
,a little,, draw in the . line v^ith fuch ^ ' 
motion, as to keep the bait in good play ; 
by which method many Hkes are. taken.. 

,<: . Anoiber- 
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. Another way J 

Called ta]jdng them at fnap. For this 
.purpofe, you nruft be provided with a 
double fpring hook, beii^ much preferable 
to all others, as it never foils. When you 
bait for the fnap, 70a mull make a hole '. 
^in the fide of the fifli-bait, as near the 
middle as you can, with the p©int of a 
probe or your hook j put in your armed 
wfre^ or gimp, draw it out at the fifli's 
mouth, and few it up. When you fifli 
thus for the Pike, before you ftril^e, let him 
run a little, and then ftrifce him the con- ' 
trary way^ from that which he runs. The 
fnap is beftufed in March, the Pike heing 
then very fhy ; and though they will feize , 
,the bait with feemlng eagernefs, yet they 
will let it go again immediately ; to be 
-even with them, therefore, I frequently 

ilrike them as foon as' they take the b^» 
particularly when I find them in thU 
humour. When the Pike comes, you may ^ 
fee the water move, and when you feel 
him, ftrike inftantly the contrary way frote 
ithat which be- takes. It is truly laugtiable ' 

. M 3 and 
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ftnd amafing to fee ■ fome country people 
life the fnap.. They, have a long ftiff 
ha^ rod or-IHck in onefoHd piece, with 
a, fmatt fqrk at top, to which they k^bsa 
Zi&iotxg twiiiie line, ajtx>ut a foot or two 
iboneT ttMP the rod $ immediately on the 
fifii takitig th^ bait, they ftrike very furi* 
ouily , and have him out in a^ inftant a( 
their feet, though fometimes they will 
throw.him over their heads to the length of 
their line; fo that the fifh has no chanoe 
of efcaping, except the hold breaks ; hut 
tbi» method affords no fuch fport as otbei^ 
anglers have by^ playing and gradually 
landing their fi(h i though in this way fome . 
perfons are very fuccelsful. 

N. B. You muft play. your fifli'-bait with 
a quicker motion witli the fnap, than In 
the. other methods. 

Another wa^; and the rm/l deJiruSHve^ 

Let your hook be fingle, with a long 
(hfaii J and before you fix your fwivd at 
tl|c bottom of your line, put on a large 
cwk float that will fwim a gudgeon ; then 

put 



"pot on the fwivel and fix the girap (Pfk^ 
which your hodk muft be well an4 ae^tlj^i 
whjpt) to it ^ add a iargeilhoc QxXVfO, to: 
make it ftMtd ap a litde, To. that what the 
hook is baited, witfa the gudgeon, it may: 
do fo properly. Ifon muH keep- your 
g«dgeon$ quite alive, and when you bait 
. IHck the hook either through the upper 
lip, or back fin. Then angle in deep and 
l%ely places, letting the bait fwim at mid- 
Water, which is done by moving the float 
higher or lower accordiug to the depth o£ 
the water. When you. have a bite, let 
the fifli run a ihtle, and then ftrike him* 
By this method you may. take Perch a«. 
iK^ell as Pike, efpecially if you fi{h with a 
very Ixnall gudgeon, or .minnow. 

Another way^ 

Is by artificial fly-fiihing, though, many, 
aifert that they^are not to be taken with Mr_ 
fiy at .all; I have, however, taken many^ 
this way. The, fly muft be made upon a 
double book fprmed of one piece of viiire 

M 4 f aftenei 
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fattened to a j^ood Jink of gimp. It mu^ 
be cctmpofed of very gaudy materials-; fuch 
as Ptmbnt\ P^oxk% or Maliard^s 
feathers, &c with the brcmn and foftefl: 
part of Bear*a fur, the red<Ufli part of that 
of a SqvurrcU with a little, yellow mohair 
for the bddy, The b^ad i$ formed of a 
little fur, fome gold twift, and two fmall 
biack or b{ue be^ds for the eyes. The 
body ^luft be m.^de rough, full, an(l 
round } the wings not parted, but to ftand 
upright on the hack, and fon^e fmaller 
feathers .continued thence all down.th^ 
back, to the end of the ts^il ; fo that 
where y9u finifh, they may be left a little 
longer than the hook, and the whole to be 
about the fi^e of a Wren. In this man-; 
ner I make this fort of fly, which wil^ 
often take Pike when other baits aval} 
i^othing ; it is chiefly ufed . in dark an4 
pndy days ; and y9U muft move the fly 
icit when in the water, tp keep it on tl^ 
Airfact If poflibk. There are fcveral fort§ 
of thefe flies to be had at the fifliing-tackle 
^ops both in town and country, as yirel] 
af of the hooks and tackle before defcribed. 
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imd all others for ufe, completdy fitted 
Vp to the fportfmaii's hand. 

Hie Pike will take a fraall Perch (with 
th§ ftiis ^yt off) or an Eel ; and there 
;ire other baits befides fifli and frogs that 
|he Pikes will take when on feed ; fuch as 
^orms and fat bacon ^ they are alfo taken . 
very often with fmall artificial water-rats 
^hd mice. 

In the fummer, his^ bed biting time is 
^arly in the morning and late in the even- 
ing ; but in winter he will take at any 
time of the day. This fifh delights in a 
ftill, ihady, and unffequented water, with 
a fandy, chalkey, or clayey bottom, 
^ Your live baits (hould be kept in a tin 
kettle, with boles made in the lid ; change 
yqur water often, which will keep them 
^live a long while ; keep your dead ones 
ih a tin box made for that purpofe, with 
bran, which will be a means of preferving 
^hem longer, 

T/jere are other ways of taking a Pike, 

which do not in Jir impropriety come under 

the head of jangling; thefe areas follow : 

Ftrji^ 
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Ftrjty With a ledger bait ; that is, a bsdt 
fixed to a certain place, and which you 
may leave while you angle for other filh. 
It h beft to have your baits alive ; and' 
when you bait, ftick the hook through the 
upper Up, or back fin, if It be a fifli ; or 
if it be a frog, put the arming wire in at 
his mouth, and out at his ^U, and tie the 
leg above the upper joint, to th^ wire. 
The yelloweft frpgs you can get are always 
thfe beft for ufe, Faften your wire, or 
gimp, to a ftrong line, about twelve o^ 
fourteen yard^ long ; tie the other end to 
a (take made faft in the ground, or the 
Hump of a tree, near the Pike's haunt ; 
Chen place a forked ftick conveniently near 
the water, and let the line pafs through the. 
fork, fufpending the bait about a yard or 
more in the water, and fix the line flightly 
into a notch made in one end, of the fork, 
that when a Pike takes, the bait, \t may 
calily flip out, fo that he may run o^^with 
the line in his hold. The beft' way is to 
have a large winch or wheel to hold your 
line, made faft to an' iron fpindle to fix 
into the ground. 

Secondly^ 
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Secondlji by whaf I call fluxing. Take 
a grown goofe, or duck, and to one of 
the legs ^ake faft a line with a baited 
hook and armed wire, of fuch a lengthy 
as <o fwinx about mid-water ; throw it into 
the river or pond where you think Pikes 
frequent, keeping it off from land as mucli 
-as you can. Upon the bait being taken, 
a- duck will indantly be drawn under 
water ; but, upon recovering a little from 
the furprife, will foon force her head above 
again, and attempt to fet up a loud quack- 
ing ; when in a moment (he will be takei| 
down again; and this conteft will continue 
for fome time (efpecially if the fifli be 
tolerably large); till at laft the duck, 
though fometimes nearly exhaufted, will 
tow her prize to fliore, and you may tiakc 
them up both together. A goofe, being 
a much ftronger bird, is feldom or ever 
taken quite under water this way, even by 
the very large Pike ; but will be fo much 
feared at the attack, and fo bewildered for 
a time, by being pulled about in fo many 
different dire£lions, that at laft, upon 
taking courage, (he begins to lalh the 

water 
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water with her wings, and, adding every 
effort of ftrength to her aftivity, fecurcs 
a landing, as mentioned of the cluck. 

* You may alfo flux them "by taking any 
t[uanticy of blown bladders (according to 
- the fize t^e fifti run) ; tie them together 
clofely and ilrongly ; and at the mouth of 
each let there hang a line to carry the ^., 
bait abcmt mid- water. Set them off with 
a^cntle wind, juft fufHcient to move them 
properly. The Pike having taken the 
bait, the bladders will dance and tumble 
about ill a diverting manner. When the 
fifh is fpent, you may throw out a grapple 
4:0 r£covcr them., if within your reach ; but 
if ihe water, be broad^ a boat will, of 
courfe^, "be neceflary. Each of thefc 
methods yields infinite diverfion to'^the 
beholders. — There are'alfo means of taking 
Pike by trimmers and night-liues. 

. Thirdly J by fnarin^, or haltering. The 
chief feafon for this (port is, in the hot 
montli5, and the hottcfl: part of the day, 
when the fifli appear towards the top of 
che water. "yPhen you fee a Pike thus, 
fix your eyes ftedFaftly upon him, without 

looking 
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' lookiog 00*9 for In that cafe he will be gone 
you know not whither. . This will makJe 
bii» the ftUler. Have your fnare with 
joa ready fixed, after this manner : take 
a ilraight tap^r pole, that is (litF and ftrong 
enough, but not too heavy, and about 
four yards in length j faften to it at the 
fmalled end, a piece oi hard twided whip^ 
cord, about a yard long ; though it will 
require more,; or lefs^ according* to the* 
depth of the water 5 to the other end of 
the cord faften a weU-tempered. brafs- 
wire, made into a noofe or fnare (or let k 
be all of wire^ without any cotd) ; theii, 
having opened the noofe wide enough to 
ilip over the fifh's head without touching 
bim, kts it down with your pole into the 
water, evdn in* depth with the Pike, bui: 
two or three yards before, him, andgt\i<l^ 
it very gently towards bis bead, fixing your 
eyes full upon .htm till you- have bpoa^il: 
the fnare over his head and gill-fins^ but n# 
ferther ; then immediately, with a ftrong; 
upright jerk^ .hoift him to Japd; Yout 
may frequently fnare other fiOi in this way,, 
fitch as Trouty Carj^, and particufarly large 

Eels I 
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EeU i but tsdte care that yaiir pole lie hot 
rotten* 

Pikes- are frequently fhot VibiXt balking 
ihemfelves in the fun, by aiming your 
fhot right under them; for there is a 
great deception in the water, befides its 
caufing the (hot to rife much when fired 
into. 



THE PERCH 



Is a fifli of prey, having large teeth in 
his mouth ; a hog back, on which are two 
fins, armed with (harp prickles ; his fldn 
is covered over with thick, hard, dry 
fcales ; and his body is thick, and deep* 
Thefe fi(h are generally taken (where they 
tun large) from about ten to eighteen 
inches in length. They are very ravenous 
and bold feeders, devouring even thofe of 
their own kind ; but are very wholefome 
and good eating.* 

Their haunts J and fpaivning time. 

m 

In rivers, their haunts are chiefly in, 
ftreams that arij not very deep, and where 

4 there 
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there are weeds or other larking places ; 

under 'hollow banks, at gravelly bottoms, 

Mfd at the turning of eddies. In ponds, 

among. or near weeds and ruflies, and in 

deep holes between weeds or flumps of 

frees. Some are of opinion, that they 

'ipawn either in February or March ; but 

I am perfuaded, that they fpawn chiefly 
In May. 



. -Their baits ; bow to angle for them ; and 

their biting timesm 

There are many baits for taking the 

Terch /but a JVdrm^ Minnow, Stickleback^ 

or a very fmall Frogy are the beft. Y^tur 

Worms Ittiould be either well fcoured 

brandlings y red dunghills^ or thofe found ia 

^rotten tan.'-^YouT hook^ No. .4, 5, or (|^ 

"being well whipt to a flrong iiik-wof m gv^ 

'with a fhot or two on it, put the point of 

the hook in at the head of the worm, and 

biit again a little lower than the middle^ 

^nd driw ijt above the fliank of the hook 

tipon'the gut j then take a fmaller one, 

fcfeginhing thfe fame' way, and bring the 

. head 
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head up to the middle of the (bank only ) 
^ then draw the firft Worm down to th^ 
head of the latter^ (o that the tails may 
hang on£ above the other, keeping th^ 
Ipoint of the hook well covered* This is 
the mod enticing method that can Jbe 
adopted in Worm-hihing. Ufe a fmall 
cork float, to keep the bait about a foot 
from, the boubm, or fometimes about, mid-^ 
iRrater. To draw thefe fi(h together^ taktf 
three or four balls of the belt and ftiffeft 
clay that can be procured ; make holes 
in them, put one end of a lob-worm inta 

each hole, and clofe the clay fait upoii 

them; then throw them into the water 

\ivhere you mean to angle, about a yard 

.6r more diftant from each other. The 

Worms, being alive in the balls, will moves 

and twift about, which tempts the fifh to 

feed upon them; but the Worms that 

you angle with being of a fuperior kind, 

they will, on fight of them, leave thofe m 

the clay, and feize yours with the greateft 

eagernefs, when you have thus brought 

them upon their feed ; for, by this method^ 

you may draw the fifh together, as readily 

as 
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ais you can poultry in their way* Not 

Pmb only, but many other kinds of iilh, 
are drawn together by this ground bait, fo 
that you may at times try the gentle o? 
maggot, and other baits. If you are out 
in a bad day, and the Perch will not be 
thus brought on feed, flip you? float up 
the line near to the point of your rod, or 
take, it off» and begin to rove for them 
thus : let down the line long^ than the 
rod, ox as long as you can properly 
throw it out, without injuring your bait, 
(which Ihouid be worms,) and throw it 
fometiraes right acrofs the water, fome-> 
times up, and at others down, and in alt 
dire£Uons, drawing the bait towards you, 
and playing it with the fame motion as 
you fpin the minnow ; fo keep moving 
about, angling in fuch places as you 
think proper. When a fifli takqj the 
bait, flacken the line, and give him time 
before you ftrike* I have had good fporf 
(his way in 'bad weather, when all other 
piethods would avail nothing j but mor^ 

N (^fpecially 
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aad of a pftlifli yellow about the bdly i 
the upper part of the eye is of a dark 
brown, the lower part fomewhat yellow, 
and the globe of it black ; it ia marked on 
the jaws with ^ a double courfe of half 
ofcles ; the body is rough, with hard 
feales and (harp prickly fins, which, with 
the tail, are marked with black Ipots. In 
length they are generally zbont four or 

five inches or more ; they are thicker and 
more bulky in their make than the Perch, 
and are much more admired for the rich* 
nefs and delicacy of their fiavour, as well 
as their wholefomenefs. 

i 

\ 

Their baunU and fpawningntme. 

They are to be found m reclafe places,* 
where theVatcr is deep and runs quietly, 
tpith a loamy or muddy bottom ; and alfb 
in ftill water. They affodate in great 
numbers, and afford good fyort, efpe- 
daily to the young angler. Thdr prin* 
dpal time of fpawning is at the beginning 
of April J but I am of opinion that.fome 
fpawn again jno^Qljg^ 

5 How 
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thw to angU for them; fh^^r baits ^ and 

. biting'iime^s. . . 

Angle for them \vith tolerably (in6 
tackle ; your hook No. 7, with a cork or 
quill float; and having, by plumbings 
found a level bottom, let your bait juft 
run on the ground, and throw in fome 

fmall clay-balls with worms, the fame as 
for Perch (for want of which, ufe mud- 
balls, to colour the water if it be clear). 
You may manage three rods, by laying 
two of them down, for the biait to reft on 
the bottom, and fifhing with the other iix 
your hand as above dire<5ked. Your bait 
muft be a fmall well-fcourcd red worm, 
which is the beft and indeed the only 
proper bait to take them with. When , 
you have a bite, you need not give them 
much, time, for they will fometimes gorge 
the bait fo haftily, that you muft ufe your 
difgorger, or cut them open, to get out 
the hook. By angling for them thus, you 
may often take (ix or eight dozen at a 
ftanding. They will bite all day long, 

N 3 cither 
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either in the /pring or fummer, efpecially 
if there be a briik warm wind ; though 
they will fometimes bite freely in cold 
weather* 



THE GUDGEON. 

I here treat of this fiOi^ becaufe where 

there are Gudgeons and Ruffi in the fame 
watery they keep company together, a$ 
do the Trout and Grayling ; though it is 
not every river that produces the -Rw^ 
but the Gudgeon is to be found in mott 
rivers. Though properly river fiflies, 
however, they are fometimes found in 
ponds that are fed by fprings. They are 
leather-mouthed, with a fmall barb on 
^ch fide of it ; are well fhaped, and of 
nearly a filver golour, having both body, 
and tail adorned with black fpots. They 
^e, it! general, from about five to fiic 
Inches in length ; but in fome waters run 
much Urger than in others* They are 
good and whojefome eating. 

Tkir 
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Their haunts and Jpawning'time. 

Gudgeons delight moft in gravelly and 
fandy ground, and gentle ftreams. About 
the latter end of fpring they feek (hallow, 
water, which they continue to frequent 
during the hot months ; but all the reft 
of the year they are generally taken in 
deep water, where the bottom is fandy 
with mud. Their chief time of fpawning 
is the latter end of April and beginning of 
May ; but in my opinion they -fpawn 
again during the fummer, and alfo in the 
beginning of autumn* 

How to angle for them ; their baitt^ and 

biting-times. 

When you angle for Gudgeons in the 
^lallows, your tackle muft be very fine ; 
a hook No. 7 or 8, with a cork or quill 
float ; and be fure to let the bait touch 
the ground \ fome, however, preff^r a run- 
ning line without a float. You fhould 

aifo be provided with a Gudgeon-rake, or 

N 4 pole. 
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|>ole, to ftir up the fand and graVel, which 

difcolourv the water^ and draws thein to» 

gether in (hoals i and by now and then 

throwing in ft few broken worniSj you may 

often take great quantities* Their baits 

are the fmall red worm» gentle, and 

blood- worm; the laft of which 1 think 

the beft in. this way of angling. When 

you fifli in the deeps, let it be exaftly in 

the fame way as for the Rufis ) by which 

means you may take fn^all Perchj Rt/ffi^ 

and Gudgeons. You niay often indeed 

take fome of them when fifliing for Roach 

and Dace, and fome of the latter when 

angling for the former. Their biting*- 

time is nearly all day long, from the latter 

end of fpring to the beginning of au* 

tumn ; they bite well in gloomy warm 

days» but feidom begin till about an hour 

after fun^rife, leaving off ab6Ut an houir 

before fun-fet. For the reft of the year 

they only bite about the middle of the 

day, when the wind blows a little warm** 

ifti } for they d9 not like to bite in very 

cold wcathw-^ nor foon after th^y have 

fpawned} 



.^ 



pawned ; but at other times^ whefi in thd 
humour, j^o fifli bite$ more freely, not 
makes better fpori; for the young anglen 



THE TENCH 

May properly be termed xhtjijh^s p hj^ 

fician^ on account of a natural balfam 

which he carries about him, that will cure 

bdth himfelf and others J fo that if any 

other fifli receive a wound, he will fcek 

out the Tenchy and rubbing the part af* 

fedled againft him (which the Tench will 

fuflfer him to do) receive a certain cure, 

by virtue of this balfam, or flime, that is 

natural about him ;. and it feems as if the 

voracious Pike were fenfible of this fove- 

reign virtue, for he will not hurt a Tench 

of any fize whatever. It is a delicious 

fifib, and eitceedingly wholefome. It is 

leather-mouthed, and from each corner of 

the mouth there hangs a little barb ; his 

eyes are large, and of a gold colour, 

having t2;LeJrides red j It has^nali fmooth 

^ T fcales. 
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fcales, very large fmooth fins, and 
five feme time out of the water; 



TBeir haunts j fpawning4ime^ andfeafon. 

Their haunts are the fame both Jn 

rivers and ponds^ being xhiefly among 

weeds> and in places that are well (haded 

with buihes and rufhes. They delight 

and thrive more in foul than clear water, 

and are much more numerous in ponds 
and pits than in rivers, though thofe 

taken in the latter are far preferable. 

They begin to fpawn the latter end of 

June, and will be found fpawning in 

fome ponds the latter end of September. 

The Tench is beft in feafon from the 

latter end of September till near their 

fpawninjg-time. 

Hew to angle for them ; their baits ^ and 

biting'times. 

Your tackle muft be pretty ftroag, 
with a cork, fwan, or goofe-quill float ;. 

the 
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the hook from No. 3 to No. 6, whipt 
to a ftroQg filk'Wprm-gut with two or 
three /hot. Angle where there are weeds 
about two feet deep, or at mid- water, and 
fometimes a little lower, according as they 
ajre in the humour to take. But if there 
be not a great quantity of mud in the 
water, ufe fmall clay-balls,, as for the 
Perch, and now and then throw in a few 
gentles, which will keep them together. 
Fiih half a foot from the' bottom : but 
fliould the mud be fo deep as to cover the 
balls when thrown in, keep to the former 
way, and bait the hole with bits of lob- 
worms and gentles. When you have a 
bite, allow fome time before you ftrike. 
They take feveral bidts ; but the bell of 
all is the fmall red worm taken out of 
rotten tan, and ufed without any fcouring; 
thbugh they uill at times take the gentle; 
wafp, maggot, and green worm from the 
bouglis of trcfes. They generally cotoe 
out to feed at the hours of four, dgbt, 
and twelve ; but their bdd time of biting 
i^, late and early, froin the middle of April 

*7 ^ 
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till they begin to fpawn, and afterwards in 
Auguft^ and the early part of September. 

K B. When you take any out of very 
muddy places, keep them alive, put them 
into a tub of clear water, and in a ibort 
time they will cleanfe themfdves of that 
muddy quality to which they are fubjefl ; 
and this will give them a more excellent 
flavour. 

THE CARP 

Is a fine noble-looking fifli, originally of 
foreign extrafUon, and gifted by Nature 
with fuch cunning, that he i$ by {bma 
termed iht frejb-watet fox. His head ia 
jbort in proportion to his body ; be has 
neither tongue nor teeth, but has a fleihy 
palate, and is leather-mouthed ; his back 
rifes from his head fomewhat fliarp and 
edged \ his tail is broad and forked, of a 
colour between red and black, a» \% aUo 
the lower fin; he has ftrong, large, 
broad fcales, and. is of a yellowiih colour 
when grown ; but the young ones ap» 
pear more of a du&y colour. He Js 

fuppofed 
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fuppcfed to live to a greater age than any 
other fcaled fi(h. The fleih, though 
wholefomcj is rather coarfe } but it goe<^ 
down very trell with good iauce« 

Their baunts, Jpaicnin^^ifme^ andfeafoiu 

Their haunts are in the deeped parts of 
rivers (where the water runs gently) with 
foft muddy bottoms ; and in ponds with 
marly, clayey, or muddy bottoms, where 
they can beweUfhaded with trees j and they 
certainly fpawn feveral times in the year ; 
but thdr (irfl: and chiefeft time is in May, 
and they breed more abundantly in ponds 
than in running water ; but the river 
Carp are much preferable to all others, 
TheyVe beft in feafon in March and 
.April. 

How to angle for themj their balts^ and 

biting-times. 

Tour rod fhould be long and ftrong } 
yoyr line ftrong alfo, with a (Juill float, 

and a hook of a medium fize, whipt to ai 

good 
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ttiyfdf ; and by adopdug them I have 
iftcniflied many, even fome of the beft 
SDglerft in thefe kingdoms. Carps are, in 
general, yery diflEicult to take on accotmt 

itff their fagacity and cunnkig ; fo that there 
is a necelfity of exercifing the virtue of 
patience vfhen you fport for them. When 
^oii hook a Carp, give him play enough^ 
or he will break your tackle, being not 
imly flrong in his element, but a great 
ftruggler. His biting-time is early and 
late, particularly in the warm months ; 
but at other feaibns you may take fome 
at different times of the day, according as 

the weather is, and they are in thq 
humour. 



THE CHUB, CHEVIN, NOB, OR BOTLINO. 

This fi(h is known in different parts of 
the Country, and' by different perfons, un* 
dcr thefe feveral names. The Chub much 
referable^ the Carf^ but is of a longer 
form ; his head is (hot t, and his teeth are 
in his throat ; he has a very wide leather, 

mouth, 
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mouth, broad fcales, is altogether a hand« 
Ibmefilh tO' look at, and will fometimes 
weigh upwards of five pounds ; yet it is 
not in much efteem, the fleih being coarfe» 
and, when not in feafon, full of fmall 
, hairy bones ; the roe, however, is ex- 
ceedingly good. 

Their hauntsj fpawning-iime^ andfeafon. 

Their haunts are chiefly in rivers whofe 
bottoms are fandy or clayey ; in deep holes 
among r9cks, and under hollow banks ;^ 
in thofe that are Ihaded with trees, weeds, 
&c. and fometimes in flreams and deep 
water 9^here the current is flrong ; they 
are alfo found very large in ponds into 
which rivulets run. They fpawn the 
latter end of April, and are in feafon 
from the beginning of Auguft till the 
latter end. of March; but are moft in 
perfeftion in the winter months, having 
then very few of thofe hairy bones before 
mentioned* 

^ a * Bow 
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^£w i0mt^ for them; tbrir bmis^ and 

biting-timi* 

Tou fliould )iave a Hout long rod, a 
good Urong Une, with a yard or more 
of the ftrpngeft filk-worm^ut at bot« 
torn ; your hook proportioned in Gze t^ 
that of the bait which you ufe j a (wan- 

quitl float, aod the Uac £totted about 
eight or ten inches , from the hook, fuf- 

fident to fink the quill, except ^bout a 
quarter of an inch ; ufe the fame ground- 
bait as for Carf^ baiting your hook with 
a 'fufficient quantity of the hard roe of a 
Salmon (boiled a little) to .fill the bend 
properiy^ which k an ^cceHent bait when 
rightly managed. They will take gen- 
tles, wa%-maggots (whidi muft be 
baked in an oven before they are ufed), 
pafte made of new fine white bread with- 
cfiit being xazde wet, worked up in the 
hand, and cbloured with vermillion as 
near as poflible to that of the Salmon's 
roe J this pafte will not eafily wafli c^ the 
^ hook, and is the moft killing, bait of the 

kind 



kmd that cw be ufe<J% But tha beft bair$ 
of dl foi^ Mtom or flo^t^fiikmg &r tb^ 
Chub are, old Cheflure cheefe, (fuch u 
will mould ia your hand without crumb- 
ikigi) and the fith fram the back-bonc of 

an ox or s^ cow, with the outward &ig 
tikeff off carefully, fo as not to brui(e the 
inipvard f^kk. They will take the former 
qf thele two at aU times 6i the yey t but 
che beft limei to ufe them both is at the 
jsuier end of iummer and all the winterv 
When yott bait with the <;beefe, put a 
mund hiinp about the fi2se of a cherry 
on a hrg^ hook, to cover the bend, and 
iKwe way v^ the (hank. Fi(h about half 
z foot from the bottom, or you may let 
your bait lie on the ground^ particularly in 
cold raw weather ) but if you Jio not bait 
tjbe hpk^ you may &(h at any depth you 
pleafe. Whe^ yo^ have a bite, the jSoat 
will very fwiftly be drawn under water ; 
thfn .ftrike immediately ;^d when ypyi 
bp€^ him, give him play, enough, hold- 
ing a t(^2;a]^y tight lin^ to k^eep hjitL 

dear' of weeds or ftwi^h wbi^ atiigh^ 

2 rf 
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cf you he will endeavour to reach for 
flielter; and if not properly managed, 
be will break your tackle^ though his 
hold feldom or never breaks. Ih the 
fpring of the year they wUl tak^ a fmall 
red worm. 

Thefe fifh are alfo to be taken at the 
top or a Iktle under water^ bj. a. very 
pleafant method, which U called dibbit^^ 
dhphtgj ot bobbing^ and is per£g)ntiedJn 
hot weather, when you may find them 
1)aflung on the farface of the water wh^e 
theyhaun*} butyoumuftbe very care- 

ful to keep out of fight j for the ChubH^ 

' ' t • 

fly under water even at the fliaddw '6f the 
rod* Having your line vround up to the 
length of about a yard, or as convene 
ence* requires, bait the hook vAih a (jrafi" 
hopper -^ iftobe had, and lay it foftly and 
\vith caution abo\it four '6r five iiichei 
before' the fifh that you wilh to catch, and 
Tiewill infalliMy takfeit. '^They will klfo 
take th^' eadbate or c^ddts, codcithafeihsV 
^( which in fome countries \t€cmidL tafiir- 
piUarsJ') ^tles, blue-botties^ iacnd't^lw6ft 
*" -- w , any 
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any: natural or artiiicm fly that is in feafon. 
You may alfo bob for them over buihes^ 
and under hollow banks, where the fi(b 
camiot fee you nor you th^m ; but they 
are felt very forcibly when tbey take*. 
ITiey are often- caught by the common 
way of fly-fi&il>g, with a lon^ line and 
artificial fly^ particularly the red (pinner, 
and alCb, when, fporting for other kinds o£ 
fifli. Their biting times are chiefly from 
before fun rife till eight or ten o'clock io 
the monung, and from four till after fun- 
fet in the evening in the fummer, (though 
fome will take by chance at any time of 
the day,) and in the middle of the day in 
winter. 



tHE RUD, OR FINSCAtEt 

Is a' fifli not much known in thefe 
countries. It is broader than a Qarp or 
a Rmch^ but not fo thick, yet not fo flat 
or thin as a Bream \ it is.of aduCky yellow 
colour, with large fcalesj the holes of the 
noftrils are double on each fide ; the palate 
Hke that of a Carp \ the eyes reddifh ; 
4)n the covers of the gills are fpot^ of a 

o 3 blood 
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blood colour, the gill fifu are whhet thM 
the other*, the belly fins of ft decpifli red, 
and the* buck fin is darkei' than the reil« 
The general length of this fiiKis from about 
ten to fixteen inched, foiw of thwn weigh* 
ing two jpounds tod upwards. Hieir ^Ok 
is exceedingly wholefom^ and much 
efteemed ; but they are very fcatce**^(5tf<» 
ibe Accoufif (fibe Rivefs^ &c. in Part L] 

Their haunts J feafoHy ^ndtlm ifJ^Mmhg^ 

ThfSir haunts in rivers are chiefly ia 
4eepi& ^e&tle (breams and deep (till 
wata*^ where the bottom has a kind oC 
flimy mud, fand, or fine gravel, and among 
weeds} and in other waters, in holes 
among the weeds. They are always in 
feafon, ^cept In the time of fpawningji 
which is in April, whei^ they fwim va, 
Iboals, calling their fpawn among the 
weeds that grow ir^ the water. 

How to (tngk pr them / their baits y anct 

ffitin^'timeu 

Your tackle muft be pi^etty ftrong, Vftih 
t quill float, and a hpoik proportioned to 

the 
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the bait you angle with^ ^ baiting the 
hdle the iiime as for C6ub^ and fifhing 
about the (kme depths, excq)t on 'the 
gMimd. Their baits, in this way, are, a 
fine ted woith^ gentles, wafp-thaggots^ 
caddis, and the pafte before mentioned. 
When you fifli among weeds, have no floai 
nor fhot, and ufe the worm or other bait 
a little under water.— They are' taken 
at top, either with natural or artificial flies, 
by whippiag wiih a long line, or dibbkig 
or bobbing with a fhort one, as before 
<leret9)ed.-^Their biting times are, in 
w^m bright weather, early and late; 
when a little cot^fh, the fore and after- 
noons ; and in the winter, when you can 
ftaitd it, the thiddle of the day. This fHh^ 
when hooked, ftruggles hard, and requires 
time m landing. 



THE BREAM 



Is a very coarfe fi(h, and little eileemed, 
being very bony, and the fle(h foft and 
claimmy i it fometimes aiFords gd^od fporr to 
dio^fe ^ho cfaoofe to angle for it the right 

o 4 way. 
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way. He has a fbarp no/e, a fmall faddnf 
znoatfa in proportion to his fize, no teetb» 
but a foft Btthj palate i the head is foiallt 
fomewhat broad at the top, and fmooth ; 
it has a hog back, of a colour between blue 
and black ; the fides of the largeft are of 
a yellowifh colour, and the belly reddiib ; 
it has a forked tail, and is much flatty and 
broader than the Roach, 



Their bautasjfpawnin^time^ and/eafofu. 

In rivers they delight moft in gentle 
foft flreams^ jand in the -deeped and 
broadefl parts, near weedsy \vhere the 
bottom is clay or fand ; and in ponds, 
in the mod quiet, wide^ and deep p^xts. 
They begin to fpawn about the latter end 
of June, and are moft in feaibn when big 
with roe, . 



How to angle for them, their baits, and^ 

biting'-times. 

You fliould have a ftrong line,r with gut 
at bottom, the hook for a worm JNo* 5, 

but 
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but ) for other baits fmaller, and a fwan* 
quill float. When you have fixed upon a 
place to angle in, plumb, the bottom, 
and iet your bait run about sax inch from 
it. You may have another rod or t^;^ 
which you may lay down, and let > the 
baits be on the ground^ keeping from the 
water as far as convenleiice will perniit ; 
then thrOfw into the place a grouhd bait of 
inalt grainsi bran, blood; and clay, which 
ihould be done over night as well as at the 
time you angle. Their beft baits, hbw- 
,cver, are the red pafte, gentles, wafp- 
W2ggots, the finall fed. worm, auid the grafit- 
. hopper in June and July. — The Bream is a 
flrong fifh, and runs hard when fird hook- 
ed.; but after two or three turns he win 
£dl onhis fide, which enables you to bring 
Jnm to land with . eafe.-^The bed times 
of biting are, from fun-rife to mght o'clock 
in the morning, and from four in the 
afternoon to fun-fet ; and it is befl anglings 
whw the water is a little thick after rains, 
for at fuch times they will frequently take 
all day. 
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THX ROACH 

b ft pretty fiih^ either in^ or htA out 
ef the water. It has a fmall bead, a k&ther* 
mouth, which is fmaU alfo, and its teeth 
are in the throat ; the circle of the cyt 
refein^les a gold colour ; it has a hog bade, 
which is tolerably thick for k$ fize ; the 
leaks are large ; the fins in general ted^ 
particularly when in fea^on; sUul thfe 
tail is a little forked. It b a very fiUy fifli, 
and the fleifa of it is but in little efteen% 
being rather bony, though exceedingly 
whcdefome, and the roe pardcularly good. 
There is a kind of R^cb. in fbme pondl 
and ilanding waters, that is very flait^ havw 
ing whitifli eyes and fins^ and the itiil meat 
forked than thofe in rivfars^ but wktth mk 
^poA for nothing ; they feem to be of a 
^des between a Roach and a Breamj and 
never gtow very large.«~Roach are mucb 
better in fome rivers than ocbcfs^ but thbe 
are none of them good in ponds. They 
are taken in many rivers as large^^as near 
two pounds weight ; but the beft fize for 

eating 
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itotmg IS about half a pbvtnd ; and m mf 
opinion they are not fo defpicable as m$nf 
afied to think them, perhsq>s becanii 
beuig fo numerous they are very commom 

^eir haunts ^fpawning'time^ and/eafoum 

Tliey delight in deep, gentle, running 
water, and holes that are well (haded, 
hating the bottom fine gravel, fand, or a 
tdnd of ilimy marl. In the fummer they 
' ofbm frequent ^ore ihalloW water about 
the talk of fords, under banks, and among 
weedsi pattitularly vrhen the water id 
thick. They fpawn in May, begin to be 
in feafon in July, and continue fo til) 
near xSl^ time of fpawnihg again, but 
ix^ beft in the winter feafon. 



flfft^taatigififir them^ their bg$ts and bitif^'% 

times. 

llie beft way of angling for thefe ^ 19 
the foUowing : l^ your rod be long ox 
^ort, proportioned to the place you fiA 

in. 
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in,' rwher ftiff, and fuch'a twie as -will 
ftoketrue'; your lioe about a foot ihorteT' 
ifcgn the rod, ■pretty ftrong at top, and 
t^er -to the bottom, which muftbe a fine 
fmooth filk-wortn-gut, coloured browniCh, 
oT of a water-colour ; the hook No. 8. 
Piit one finall ftiot on your line about'a 
hand's 4ength from the hpok, "and the reft 
jarge, cloie together, about four: or five 
inches Wgher up, fufficipnt fo to finfc.thf: 
float (which fbould be a fwan quiUj as that 
you'may juft difcern the top of if above 
vater. When you fix on a place foi: 
fporr, plumb the bottomi aad let your 
float ;catryft^e-bait not more than an inch 
froip, it. -rjTbe bottom molb be level, the 
run gentle, and the water deep when 
clear, or in winter j at other times, when 
- the water is coloured with a freih, and 
efpecially if on the rife, you may take them 
hs& at depths from about three quartern 
of a yard to that qf.a yard and half. If 
you fiih where there is a tide, or when the 
water is on the rife or iaH,. yew nuril be 
ita-efolto plumb otoft' told then, ahdJcoep 
ybur^dppth, ,5 liear^s poiEWej as above 
dire^lecj. 



Aktded. Wbeii you bave thus taken 
the depth, lay afide your it)d, and thiov 
in at the topofy^ur &pim three balls o£ 
ground bait (^abouf the fize • of an egg^ 
with a fmall ftone in eath to fink thetn to 
the bottom, aiid fhefe will gradually break- 
and fpread aba6t, and entice the fifti to flop 
there after being drawn together : this 
bait is to be made with large 'tl^heattrMy 
a little fweet coarfe flour fufficieht to bind: ' 
the bran,: and fcaldirig water, fo'asyou^ 
may make it.upjin a large'ball or two the 
fi^e of a penny ./los^fj l)ut inot nearly £9 ftlff; 
as dough, fo-that it may nptl)re^ is: 
going dp wn j for if it ftiek togetl^ertOQ^) 
much,'it wiU pot break in the wajer ; If tooi 
little, it .will »wafli. away, and the fift will* 
all fg»/Iow: , i(« . Be . careful alfo, whjen. you 
few jwr Jittlf |)al}s ii^,;l^f they do nptj 
go.tooJar o^f, ^fpri jou ih^i^fi Wh oyQt\ 
them. Bait with a ^ grain or too of Sal- . 
mon*s roe, or a fmail round bit of red 
pafte in imitation of it, (fuch as men- 
tioned ^before, for .the .Ch^tbjjV or: with 
gentles; butri-neyer i^ff^py^ fi|§^Vf^Tt, 

of .l?ait for.this methp^ fihan the ^sftPa/^f 3 

' ,. ' that- 
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dttt IS cqualjjr ss good 9$ the roe^ and 
vitt cQOtiiiue on the book » long time 
(even if yoxL ftrike wA mUs the iifh> 
fpithout that abfurd ^f siy <^ ufiog cotton 
atiig»g(l it. You mvift keep a fharp eyo 
on the flo^tt: ; ftxike at the kail nibble i 
and when youhook a fiih, if it be hr^ 
givo him play ) for they are ftropg, and 
fifftiggle |Q^ch} therefore never life a 
Qngle hair jii^e, ag fome advife, efpecially 
vh^e the fUh run large. They are alfi» 
to be taken in yrzrm weather with cads 

and natural iSies under water, and an 
artificial fly at top, particularly in warm 
dbfe evenings a little before fun-fet, till 
Aear dark *, but then you muft have a well- 
ftoored gentle at the end of the fly. 
They will, however, take many other 
, baits, particularly moft of thofe mentioned 
f3r ObutJ-^Tsk mild cloudy weather, they 
Will bite all day ; In hot, morning and 

evening ; and in cold, in the middle of the 
dayl 

iV. A If the water be not too clear 
two h^k's ^ t^ ^^^ jji ^1^^ gj.(i ^ay^ 

bj^tAihgr a ftttdl bit of gut about two 

4 or 
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pr.tltfae mh^ Ioog»' with ^ book to k^ 
and loopii^ it veiy aaatly clofe above tho 
ixfl|^|€ fhoty fo tliat it may (land out from 
the line; bait it withgentLes, and the 
lower hpol^ with the pafl^ or roe; and 

(bmetimes^ wh6a you find them ihy^ with 
a gentle fUpped inco the bend of ih^ 
hopk, and a grain of the tgc or pa(k on 
thepoint. 



'- ' TH£ DACE, OR DARE^ 

» ■ . 

U in. nature fimiUr to the Rvaeh^ but 
differs from it in make, by having a wider 
BK>uth> biufiter nofe, and larger bead, and 
^ being kmger and thicker } the iicaiei 
are not quite fo large, nor are the fins 
r^d i it is a briiker and more lively fiih in 
ibc ws^er, %n4 is upon the whole more 
handfonie than the other; it is alfo better 
eating, bdbg fweeter, and not quite fo 
dry ; neither is it fo bony ; the roe of it 
i^ alfo very good. 

They hatmt moftly the iame places as 
the Rpaeb ; but th^y are frequently found 

more in the ilr^ams apdj^r^aget' parts of 

the 
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the water, among weeds, and may be feea 
in Ihoals on the (hallows near to ftreams, 
particularly in the warm months. They 
/pawn in March^ come in feafon foon 
afterwards, and continue fo till near their 
fpawning time again, but are beft in 
the winter. Angle for them at bottom^ 
in the &me way as for Roach ; for they 
mix together, and take the fame baits. . 

But. the beft way to take Dace from the 
middle of April to the. beginm'ng of 
Oflober is, by artificial fiy-fifliing with a 
l6ng line ; the fly generally either black, 
brown, or red, made very fmall on a 

hook No., 8 or 9 ; or you may have the 
three on the lifte together, about a yard 
from each other, letting the 1)lack one be 
the end fly, with a gentle at the end of it, 
ind the other two the drop flies without 
the gentle. — ^Thus you may take a hundred 
of them in the courfe of the mornmg or 
aftertioon, when they are on the fords as 
above mentione49 and tlie weather favour- 
able ; particularly in rivers where tlie tide 
flows a moderate height (as in the Thames ^ 
for inftance, between Kew and Richmond 

bridges); 
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bridges) ; for every tide is a kind of freih 
to the filhy and as it clears off, they will 
take wonderfully this way, at any time of 
the day« Their biting time is chiefly the 
fame as the Roach ; and after a hot, bright 
day, they will take the above flies in the 
dearefl: water^ from a little before fun^^fet 
till you can fee to angle for them no 
longer. 

^ This is a fifli that aflfords great fpor( 
to the angler ; fo that there is more 
ple^ifure in catching, than in eating it. : 

» • 

THE BLEAK, BLEY, OR WHIT^INCJ, 

is a very pretty but fmall filh,^bemg 
feldom or never more than fi^ inches long* 
The head is fmall, and the fcuU tranrpa«> 
rent) the eyes are large with a blood 
coloured fpot on the lower fide j the body 
is fomewhat broadifli and flat, not much 
unlike that of a fprat. The back is of a 
bluei(h brown, or greeniih colour } the 
fcales thin, and of a jfilver cobur, and the 
fins white,-^ome call k the Water Swal'^ 
"^l&u^f on ac^unt of its nimblenefs in catcb- 

p ing 
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ing flies; and others thc/re/h vraier Sprah 
The fieft is fweet and pleafant^ and would 
be ID more efieem if the hth were larger. 
They are very reftlefs, generally moving 
about frcmi place to place^ theii^miTi/i being 
fomedmes in deep, ftill water, and at the 
fides and tails of ftreams^ where the water 
ibelvca off, and takea a gentle turn back 
again ; at others, iti the dreams, which may 
be obferved by their fwimnaing near the fur* 
£u:eof the water, and their very adive man- 
ner of taking and diverting themfelves with 
fmall flies and infers. They are always in 

. feafon except when fpawning, which I 
take to be in May. When you angle 
purpofely for the BIeat\ your tackle muft 
be very fine, with four or five ftnall books 

' a little above each other, fwimming by the 
afliftance of a fmall quill float a little 
deeper than mid^water, and baited mih 
diflerent baits, fuch as a gentle^ a blood* 
wprm, a fmall caddis or ftick-bsdt, the 
botufe &y (or an; fly that ygu obferve them 
/eed upon), and a very fmall bit of red 
ptfte, growing in now and then a flnall 
handful of malt grains, or a Ikikxiewcd 

*7 bread. 
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breads to keep them together, fiy this 
method fon may take two. or three at z 
time; and this is frequently done byr 
whippinja; alfo, ufing the fmall Dace JlUs. 
In a fummer's evening, ibey aflford great 
-fport, and are vety inftruftivc to the young 

N. B. I fliall here remark, that by the 
method fet dowii for Roach-fifhing with th# 
ground bait, parte, &c. may be taken alfo» 
the Cbuby Dace^ Gudgeon^ Bleak^ Bream j 
and fometimes the Perch f and let it be 
always remembered, that your ground 
baits mult be inferior to your hook baits. 



THE MINNOW, OR PINK, 

Is one of the fmalleft fifhes* It is of a 
greenifli or wavy fky colour on the fides, 
having no fcales ; the back blackifh, and 
the belly white. Though fo diminutive 
in fize, the Minnow may be compared, 
for the excellency of its tafte, to fome of 
the mod famed fifli. They are ufually full 
of fpiwn all the fummer, (for they breed 
often,) during which time, particularly in 

V 2 hot 
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hot days, they will bite very eagerly aH 
daylong, and afford great fport to youths 
and others that like to angle for them,— 
You fliould have three or four very fmall 
hooks baited vrith the fmalleft red worm 
you can get^ or a bit of one ; and a fmall 
quill float. Fifli deeper than mid-water, 
or near the ground in (hallow places, . and 
at the fides of fmall ftreams. They have 
been noticed before as bdng excellent 
baits. 

The loach 

T 

Is a very fmall flimy fifli without fcales, 
and of rather a longiih make. He is 
bearded like the Gudgeon and Barbel^ and 

fr^ckl^d with black and light brownifli 
fpots. The Loach is of a very pleafant 
tafte, and is recommended to fick perfons 
as being very nourifliing, — He is found by 
the fides of ftreams, and in rivulets, among 
the gravel, of where there is a little flight 
mud and gravel together, with weeds ; and 
is to be taken with a very fmall red worm. 
This fifli is a good bait for orhers, par ticu* 
larly for Eels.- 

THE 
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THE BULL-HEAD, OR MILLERVtHU»1B, 

Is^ a very fmall fifh, and unpleafant. to 
look at, having a large broad head, not 
much unlike that of a toad, and very dif- 
proportioned to his body^ vhich is <juit$ 
fmiall. It has a large mouth, no teeth, 
bu,t the lips are like a fine file, and with 
thefe it nibbles its food. It has no fcalps, 
but is fpeckled with black, brown, and 
whitifli fpots. The largeft of them are 
excellent eating, after you have cut away 
the head. — They fpawn in Aprils and are 
fouiid all the fummer in holes among mud 
and ilones, and among weeds and ftones 
in char water, wherein you may fee them 
funiung themfelves in a hot day» upon flat 
Aos^s and on the grayet P^t your \ioo\ 
with a fmall red worm before th/em, and 
they will take it inftantly. A child, ojr 
thofe who know nothing about angling, 
may take them- this way. They are alfp 
^ood baits. 

P 3 TH« 
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THS STXC&tfBACKy BANSTiCKI^E, Olt . 

8HAKPLINO, 

Is an extremely fmall prickly fi(h (the 
fmallefl: of all), and is called by there 
fcveral names in different countries. They 
arc not worth the angler's notice, except 
to ferve as baits, with the prickles cut off ; 
for which purpofe they are as good as the 
Minnow, or better for the Perch^ in pond 
fifhing. They may be taken with a very 
fmall hook, and a bit of a fmall worm, and 
are to be found in moft ftagnated waters^ 
and little inlets of rivers, &p. 



Though I have mentioned the moft 
proper baits kt all the different fi(h that I 
have defcribed in due order ; yet it remains 
ibr me to give infttuftions for procuring 
and prcfervmg fome of them for ufe. 

The Gentkj or Maggot* 
Thofe who live in or near London may 
buy gentles in proper condition for the 

day 
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day OQ which they wifh to ufe them; bi^t 
for the convenience of thofe who refide 
in the country, remote from fuch conve* 
nienee, I (hall fet down theieft method 
of breeding them^ 

Take aii ox's or cow's liver, and fcarify 
it pretty deeply all over ; then hang it up 
and cover it, but not top clofely, as the 
flics will blow it better this way than opeh» 
In two or three days the gentles may be 
fieen alive j then take down the liver, and 
put it into a deep earthen pan j and there 
let it remain till' you find that the firft 
brood are of full growth ; ' then put into 
the pan, (letting the liver remain,) a fufE* 
ciwt quantity of fine fand and bran, and 
in a few days they will cotjie out of the 
liver into it, and fcour themfelves ; in s^ 
Ihort time after, if you put any inftrument 
through the liver and hang it acrofs the 
pan, the reft, or latter brood, will fopn 
drop out and become fit for ufe ; and thu$ 
y^u may preferve them for winter fifliing, 
if you are fo incliaed» by breeding them 
in Oftober, and keeping them a Uitl^ 

iritrmer than thofe bre4 in the fummer, 

?4 till 
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till they come to their full growth, after 
which they are to be put into a dampiib 
vault, in the fame pan. 

Thofe bred in the fummer time, if it 
were not for the bran and fand, whicU 
preferves them, as well as makes them 
clean enough to be handled, would very 
foon fmk into a death-like ftate, the fkins 
becoming blackifh, red hulks full of white 
matter, and in a fhort time afterwards they 
would become fli,e$ (a fuperior ftate to ^ 
crawling worm), Thofe produced in the 
autumn, from any thing whatever, will 
continue in this ftate all the winter, pro- 
vided they can get juft under the furfece 
of the earth, in fields, gardens, &c. &c. 
and in the fpring, as the weatl^er becomes 
warmiih, they change into flies. Thus 
they prefpfve their kind from year to year, 

The Cadbate. 

• 

This is a very excellent bait, and is to 
be found in moft plenty, in gravelly an4 
ftony rivulets, and by the fides of ftreams 
)n large riyer§, among fto^es^ Wh<2ai you 

want 
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fxrant them, turn up the ftbiies, and you 
siriU find the beft ilick to than^ What 
you have procured a fuffident quantity^ 
put them into a linen bag, hang them up^ 
and dip them, bag and all, into water once 
a day, for five or fix days ; they will then 
turn yellow, become tough and fit for ule, 
being much better for angling than when 
firfl: taken out of the water. There arc 
different forts of them, according to the 
countries they are bred in ; and it is 
curious to obferve the very different flies 
that they produce, 

m 

The Loby or Dew-Wormy 

Is found in gardens, pafture lands, &c» 

Jate in fuminer evenijigs, with a lantborn 

and candle. They are alfo to be dug up 

4n fields, ani^her places by the fides of 

ditches and drains. The beft fort are 

thofe that are free from knots, with a red 

bead, a ilreak dow^i the bac^^ and a broad 

tail, from which, in fome countries, they 

are called fquirrel tails. To fcour and 

preferve them for ufe, take fome mblsj 

(the beft is that which grows on heaths^ 

4 being 
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bang foft mid wiutie, and when gathered * 
will be clear and free from dirt at the 
roots) dip it into elean water, wring it dry* 
iSiy and put half of it mto an earthen pbr, 
then the worms, and the other part of 
Ac mofs, at top ; cover it clofe that they 
may-not get out, and keep it in a cool 
place in fummer, and in a warmer in 
winter, fo as to prevent the hot weather 
or froft from killing them. The mofs 
mull be changed every third or fourth 
day in fummer, and once in about fi^ 
days in winter. In a week's time your 
worms will begin to be fit for ufe ; from 
tbefe fupply your worm-bag, wh^n you 
require this kind of worm; and what 
yon have not ufed^ (upon your return 
home) put into the pot again. 

. Brandlings^ Red Worms ^ and Gili^TaiUy 



Are found in the lame dunghills toir 
gcthcT, which confift of hog's dung, 
horle's dui^, and rotten earth j and alfo 
in old thatch azxd dung } biiU thofe worms 

that 



\"^ 



that are found in tanner's bark^ after it 
has been ufed and Ukl by till quite rotten, 
are the bed of all; and, as before ob^ 
ferved, they are generally better for 
angling without any fcouring. You may 
preferve all thefe together in one pot, as 
in the cafe of Lob-Worms ; and when you 
mean to ufe the Brandlings^ or others, 
pick them out by themfelves the evening 
before, a&d put them into a bag, with 

mofs_moiftened with fweet thinifli^ cre^m, 
and they will appear more beautiful and 
tempting. 

The Ung. Wb$i£ Worms ^ 

Found chiefly in turnip-fields where 
the foil is of a ftiffifli quality, are longer 
than the Brandlings^ and naturally tough ; 

and are- a good bait, efpecially in 
muddy water. Preferve them in fome 
of their own earth, keeping it properly 
4amp, with fome mofs at top. 



The 
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TBt MarJhWortm 

A^t to be found in marfliy ground^ 
and rich banks of rivers j they are of a 
blueiih cafty are tender, and require more 
fcouring in mofs than mod other worn\s^ 
but are good baits^ 

The Cow^dttng Red Womts 

Are found in the fields under cow* 
dung nearly dry. The heads of thefe 
woarms are of a (bining dark brown ; 
they have flat tails, are good baits, and 
may occaficnaHy be ufed when taken, if 
the angler has exhaufted the worm-baits 
he took out with him; but are beft 
ifcoured and preferved as other wormjs. 

Tire C^W'dung Bois^ 

So called in general, are the produce 
of the Beetles^ and are found, in the ftate 
of worms or grubs, under cow-dung and 
JxQrfe-dungin the fields, when it is jjbout 
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half dry. They are of a yellowiih white, 
, with red hejids ; and are bcft prcfervcd in 
fome of the earth from under the dung 
where they are found, and a little fine 
n^ofs, taking care ^ to keep them moid 
and cool- 

Thejhort White Worms ^ or Bobsy 

Are found in mellow fandy ground^ 
and chiefly in the autumn by following 
tlje plough. They have pale red heads, 
are yellowKh at the tail, and their 
bodies, when taken, . refemble the co- 
lour of the earth they are found in, 
but when fcoured are of a pale white. 
They are an excellent winter bait,. and 
to preferve them, you fliould keep them 
in a pot in fome of their own earth with 

dryilh mofs at top, and let them be in a 
warm place. The beft way to render 

them tough is, to put them into boiling 
milk for about two minutes, or lefs, the 
morning you 'mean to ufe them. 



Dock 
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Art fo be found among docks or itags^ 
in old pits, and other foch places, by pulU 
ing them up, when you may find thefe 
grubs in little hufks among the fibre; oi 
the roots% They are of a paleifh yellow 
or \i^hite, and may be preferved in the 
lame way as the Coyote. 

The hfig Dock'Wormi 

Are of a fine pale red, without knots* 
They, are chiefly found in moid places 
neat dock-roots, and are bed taken by 
Ihaking the earth with a dung.fork* 
They are excellent baits, efpecially for 
Carp and Tench, and may be preferved 
In mcrfs. In the largeft fort oi /edges may 
be found, in the hollow parts ne^ the 
toots, a black^headed large grub about 
an inch long, which is not to be found 
in any other place : it is a good bait 
for pond-fiflbing, though it is very ten* 
der, but may be rendered tougher by 
boiling, as mentioned of the Bobs. 

The^ 
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The Palmers^ and other Grubs ^ 

> 

Are found by beating the branches of 
oaks, crab-tfees, bawthorns, and others, 
that grow over highways, paths, and 
open places. When you have picked up 
a fufEcient quantity, in order to preferve 
them for ufe, put each fort into different 
boxes, with little holes on the top and 
fides, to give th^m air; and let them 
have room enough ; put to them a little 
of the bark, and a proper quantity of 
the leaves from which they were taken* 
Feed them five or fix times a week, and 
every time you change the bark and 
leaves be fure to take all the old away. 
Keep, your boxes in a garden, or any 
where among grafs, and you will find 
them good, but tender baits. Some 
Palmers are alfo found on herbs and 
plants. There are likewife the Cabbage'^ 
Grubsj found on, and in the hearts of 
cabbages, which are nearly as good baits 
as the Cadbates. Thcfe are to be fed and 

> prcferved 
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preierved with the fame kind of leaves SA 
they are found on* 

Salmon^ s Roe* 

Thofe who wifii to preferve this bait 
for winter and fpring fifliing, may do it^ 
by boiling it as heretofore obferved ; 
then, having a glared eatthen pot, fpriii- 
He a little fait over the roe, put a layef 
of wool at the bottom of the pot, and 
then a layer of roe, and fo on till the ppt 
is filled. It is a very good bait. 

Numerous pajtes and wA, which many 
have prefcribed for enticing filh to bite, 
are prepofterous and idle chimeras. 



The bejl method of .getting and feafoning 
Stocks and Tops for Rods, and making 
them. 

ft 

Those who live in the country, and 
wi(h to make their own Rodsy ffiould get 
them in the winter time, when the fap is 

in 
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!n the roots of the trees ; about Chrift* 

xnas is by far the beft feafon. Hazel^ 
when* properly managed, makes good 
rpds, with a little whalebdne at the top ; 
but, let your ftocks be what they may^ 
be ftire to get them of a proper fize, wdQ 
grown, and as free from knots as poffible ; 
and your tops, the beft rufh grounds 
flioots, without knots, and proportionally 
taper ; keep them in a proper place fret 
from wet, where they fhould continuft 
till the beginning of the autumn follow* 
ing ; then take fuch as you want to form 
a rod, bathe them over a gentle fire, fet 
them as flrait as poflible, and lay them 
afide for a day or two ; after which tj^ke 
and rub them over with a piece of £an« 
nel and llnfeed oil, which will polifh 
them, and fetch off the fuperflaous bark, 
if any; tie them up flrait, and fo 
keep them till the beginning of the next 
fpring, when they will be feafoned for 
ufe. ^ Then take and match, them to* 
gcther in juft proportion, and Jet your 
rod confif^ of three, four, five, ct fix: 

Q^ parti 
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parU - if you ferrule it, according to t|ie 
ii'idth of the >'ater you apgle ^*n, or aa 
you wifii to have it in length,. taking care 
that they fit with the greatelt nicety j fo 
that though th^re be JFo maiiy joints, the 
Y^hple rod may mpve as if it were but of 
pnepficf. If you do not ferrule the parts, 
. jnind that ^ej are cut to join each other 
with the greatell Q^^^uefs, and fpUc$4 
|ieatly with glue boile4 in ftrong ^quick* 
]ime water, and ftirred till it becomes 
fmoQth -and all alike; and whip them 
well with waxed thread, a« before ob- 
feped of the flv-rods. When your- rpcj 
is completed, varnifli it over neatly with ^ 
varnifli made of half a pint of linfeed oil 
and a little India rubber fcraped fine; 
put them over a Hqw fir^, ^nd ftir thpm 
well together till the rubber be diflblvedji 
and boil andikimit; ufe it warm, an^ 
lay the rod afide till quite dry ; it will 
appear on the rod like a fine thin bark, 
is very durable, and will prefer ve it fro/?!, 
bemg worm-eaten, and from oth^r iu^ 
jprieS. If the rod be a hollow oftp, tig a 
. 9 . . rag 
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tig to the end of a ftick^ dip It in linreed 
49il^ aad rub it well in the infide nbout 
thrde or four timefi a y«ftr< 



Hvw to make Hair Lines ^ cboofe Hooks ^ tsfc^ 

Let yoiir hairs be long, round, clear, 
and free from frets or fcaks ; of a kind 
of glafs colour, or of a pale blueifh or 
green watery caft, and light bay ; and 
for a fly^line, if you mean to fifli with- 
out a reel, take three hairs, put them 
level at top, and knot them there j then 
cut off the other ends, as far as they 
appear faint, leaving all of the fame 
length; tlien' hold them near the top, 

between your thumb and * finger of the 
left hand, and begin to twift them to- 
wards you with the thumb and finger 
of the right hand, flroking them after 
every ^ twift, below the hand you hold 
them in, to keep them open and free 
from fnarls, which the twifting fome- 
times occafions J in this manner pro- 
ceed to the end, and then knot it. 
' ' • 0,2 When 
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4 

When you have made four of thefe, 
make four more with four hah^s each, 
and then four with five hairs ; and fo 
on, till you have as many as will com* 
plete your line; then put them into 
water for about twenty minutes, when 
you will find whether any of the hairs 
ftrink in the links; and fuch as do 
muft be twifted over again. When 
your links are thus finilhed, take the 
four fmalleft and tie them together in 
water-knots, leaving the fined, if there 
be any difference, dill lowermoft, and 
fo on till your line is made ; then 
cut away the fliort ends pretty near to 
the knots, whip them with well-waxed 
filk, and make a loop at each end of 
the line, the ftrongeft end to fiiflen 
on to the loop at the top of your 
rod, and the other to loop your bottom 
links to, which fhould never confift of 
more than two or three, of either gut <xr 
hair, for fly or^ .bottom-fifhlng. This 
kind of line fhould be made from nine 
to t^^elve yards in length. When you 

wtlh 
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wUfa to make ftrong lin^ for bottom or 
other . anglings you may begin with any- 
number of hairs» and increafe them every 
link, or every other ; but for very ftrong 
lines you ihould ufe an engine, which 
may be bought at the fifliing-tackle {hops, 
with proper directions for ufing it. f 

N* B* When you make links of (bur 
hairs, you may divide them as you twift, 
keeping two on each fide your hand ; 
and when your links coniift of fix- 
hairs, keep them divided in three equal 
parts ; and fo on, for any fize that you * 
are able to twift with your fingers, 
which is always better than by any ether 
method of twifting. 

. Tour choice of Hoots fhould b^ thofe 
made of the beft-tempered fine fteel wire ; 
generally longifli in the (hank, and ftrong 
and rather deepifh in the bend ; the point 
fine and ftrait, and as true as it can be 
fet to be level with the fhank, which for 

fly-making fhould be tapered off to the 
e^d dF it, that the fly may be finiflaed the 
neater ; be carefql aUb tfayit the hook h^ 

0^3 a good 
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a good harh.— I have^ bgr mmyt jtaxtr 
a^peiience^ found chefe kuuls of h<M)Jcsf 
to t^ more fuFe, afid^ betteii tllaa any* 
crooked, hooks wkatiever; tkeji db not 
make fo. hxgt an orifice wlien. yoci hodlc a> 
fiih« Bor are they fo^ liable to breafe the 
hold through as the crooked be<it 0009- 
are ; and in. trying tfaenx for feveral^ftafdns 
one againft anotfaeir, I foundi^ that I 
miffed, in tho nfing^ of biiting at botcom^^ 
canfiderably more fifli, and Ipft mori^, 
after being hookjed v^i(h the cifooke4(. 
ooes^ than with thofe I have bj^re de». 
fcribed, and whijah of courfe I now al* 
imys. ufe* The beft of the kind are ipade 
at Limerick in Ireland. 

Floats for angling are of diany kinds, 
fuch' a$ fwan-quills, goofe-quilll, Wat*.. 
covy-duok*qi41Is, and porcupine^<^kf;; 
the fir(b of which ia the bed vrfem ydu. 
ufe light b^s in rivers or>dQepi watery . 

and the others for flow watery or-pcrnds- 
where^ the water i^ n!ot> very deep ; for : 
heavy ' fifiiing. with, worm or . ipinnowi. > 
either - in r4ver$ or- ponds^ a corkJ flpatis. - 

beft, 
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B^, Mid isr made by having a found cork' 
Without holes or flaws, bored through 
with a hot iron, aWd a quill put into it of 
at fit proporfion, opeh at each* end for th^ 
Kheto riin thtough. Cut the cork of alj^ 
pyramidal foYnlV and makd it fmoQtK 
with' a fine file.' Your quill floats rnufP. 
carty flibt enough fo to fink them as that 

you can juft fee the top above water. 
^ that you may the better perceive tlie 
flighteft nibble; and as^ tb your corf? 
floats, l6t there be fiifficientf fliot tb maker 
th^mftattd lipright iii^the watfer \^h6n''the' 
fliot ai*^ off the bottom j by ^icH you^ 
may kdbW* wheil you' fifti on the bottbtrif 
or not ; for when the fliot ate ori tli^ 
grouiidj^ the float will fall bn one fide, aiici^ 

flm.ftandup. ■ ' 

"Wrien yoii go byta bottorh-fifliingi. &c.. 
fon (llould have'^itli ybii' different kinds 
of lines; li?iks; books ^ fioats\ i'dAfpare 
caps; fplitjhot; Jhoemaker*s wax in apiece 
of leather ; filk; a pJtfmmet, to fix the 
depth of the water ; redpajie; gentks in 
a box J worms of different forts ^ and 

0^4 grounds 
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iround-bMi ;''-^^ clearing^ringj to difengage 
the hook whea entangled, by running it 
up the rod, and g;ently down the line 
(by a ftrong twine long enough for any 
fuch purpofe) to where the hook ia 
(aliened, if at a ftumpt or other immove* 
able thing } but if it be weeds, let it go 
below the hpok ; then pull away at the 
twine, and the ring will break the weeds, 

tn4 fave your line aad hook ; in the other 
eafe, if it does not bring away your hook, 
it will break the.Uni^ near to it, and pre* 
vent it from being ftrained in any other 
place ; — a landing'ti^j to land large fiih 
with, fome of whiqh are ipade with joints 
to fold up for convenience ;*-r a di/i 
forger^ to put down the throat of a fifli 
when he has gorged the hoOk, till you. 
touch it, at the fame time pulling the line, 
it will be freed ;— ^d a ^^-hajket^ tp 
qirry your fifli iiu s 



Th 
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Tie hefi meth^s of colwring Gut and Hair 

brown* 

Take fome alum pounded, boil k well' 
till dilTotved ; th^n add a pound of Wal- 
nut-tree bark from the branches when 
the fap is up, or the buds, or green 
nuts ; boil it an hour, and let it (land, 
after (kimming it, about ten minutes; 
then put in ihe gut or hair for ^bout a 
minute (ftirring it round) or till you like 
the colour. If you let it continue there 
too long, it will become too dark, and 
make the gut or hair rotten ; and I 
think the lighter it is tinged with this 
colour the better* You may alfo make 
it browniQi, by (leeping it in fait an4 ale* 

For a blueijh water-tidmn 

Proceed as above ; only add logwood 
inftead c^ the walnut, ftill being careful 
not to colour it too much, 



For 



For a falef lodtery green . 

JBoil about a quarter of a pound of foot * 
in 1 pint of ftrong alum- water, with a 
Kttle juice of waltiut-tree leaves, for' 
hsJf an hour, and ffeep yciur gut or hair' 
therein when it is -nearly coH, 



AJhori bint for arigUng where the water h 

braekijhy Iffe. 

There are to be taken, near to the 
itiouths of rivers when the tide is flow- 

• 

ing up, feveral forts of fifli, fuch as 
Whitings, Bafe or Bafs, Coal-fifli, the- 
Fry of Cods and Haddocks (which -are 
very nice eating), Plat-fifli, Eels^, &c. 

From piers, or a little way ottt at fta,. 
may be tiken larger Whiting, fmall Cod*r 
fi(h. Haddock, fmall Tiifbot^ larga 
Plaice, and others, having' a long ftrong 
rod and line, the line well leaded, a 
latge hook, and a large cork float* 

Bait 
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Bsdt for the . former with fcoured . red 
worms, fhrimps, and gendes; for the 
. latter, with one or two large . well- 
fcdured worms, a raw mufcle, the in- 
fide of a fmall raw crab whipt round the 
hook with a little white;; wool, a bit of a 
Whiting or other fi(h, &c. fifliing near 
or on the bottom, where the water is not 
too deep; at other times a little more 
than mid-water, according to the kind 
of bait that you ufc. 

Mackarel may be tSiken, from rocks 
' or other places near the fea, when the 
tide is in, in parts where they frequent, 
by baiting with a bit of new fcarlet broad- 
cloth, or a fmall piece of one of t^ieir 
own fpecies, fwimming about mid-water, 

or lower, if you can for the depth, with 
a good large cork float* But all thefe 
ways of angling are fo well known to 
thofe who refide near the fea, that I 
ihall not further comment on the 
fubjeft. 
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PART THE THIRD- 

Some Jhort remarks on the pleqfure of Jly» 

fijhingy and its ftiperiority over all other 

branches of the art of angling.*^A com* 

plete Ttji of artificial flies thai nvill take 

fjh in all waters^ whether large or 

fmall^ in the three kingdoms ; confijling 

of Salmon flies ^ Salmon-Trout fies^ Stand* 

urd flies ^ and tpe heji of other kinds that 

can be ufed ; the materials they are made 

of and the method of making each fly in 

order as they arefeverally defcribed^ by 

a new method peculiar to the Author ^ and 

more effe&ual than any that has hitherto 

been fraSifed; which flies j after many 

years real pradice^ and flri£t t^ferva* 

ti4ms^ 



• 
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iionsf ibri>ughovt ibe eciun^ies dbove* 
mentioned^ hejinds to be the beji collec-^ 
tion ever jet dif covered ; and though btit 
a few^ feleHed from the many different 
kinds that attend the waters in the courfe 
ofthejeafon of fly-jijbingy yet they are all 
that are necejfary for the different months^ 
weeksj days^ ami boms throughout the 
year^ for this kind of angling. — An ac^ 

count of their feafom ; how t^ mix and 

freferve the different colours^ and to pre^ 

pare the feathers for ufe^ with a receipt 

for dyeing them and the other materials the 

. complete/l yellow ; a lijl of night-flies ^ the 

materials they are made of and how to 

viake and ufe each.-^lnjlrudions ta the 

< young fportfman for preparing his rod, 

. liney and flies ^ previous to bis beginning 

. to angle y and fof throwing the line and 

m^maging it when in the water ^ with many 

interring ob/ervatiom* — Natural fiy^ 

• fifloing; the b^ flies for that pvorpcfe ; 

bdfw to ufe tbem^ ^c* ; with remarks ;oh 

the winds and weather mqfi favourMeto 

. the fportfman ; and feme refutations^ . of 
falfe notions in thefe matters. 



iNTROnUCTpRY OBSERVATIONS. 

I SHALL here repiark, that this ingenious 
and delighrful p^rt of angling is, in every 
refpeft, fuperior to all . the reft put toj* 
gether } it is the niceft^ ckaneft, and 
moft enlivening that cstn be ; giving no 
trouble iq baiting th^ hook,, which occa* 
fions dirty fingers, and thereby renderp 
the fport rather unpleafant to perfons of 
nice idea^ The ^xercife it requires is 

gentle and pleafing, and the angler, not 
copfin^ to any one part of the river or 
pthpr water, but moving from ftream to 
ftream and other placjcs, is very agree- 
ably furprifed at the manner in which the 
fifli take the flies, and by feeing their fur- 
prife upon finding their miftake immedi*- 
^ly on being hopked. The length of 
the line top addsf greatly to the' diver fion, 
^y playing an/d tiring them till you bring, 
thqm. ijn ; »^ upoi\ th^ whole it adds not 
^ little to th^ heakh and vigour of the 

« ., OF 
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OF SALMON FLIES. 

Tbofe for the fpring feafon iriuft be 
made much larger, but not fo gaudy as 
are ufed in fummer, viz. ift. Let the 
hook be No. i . ; the feather for the A;^ings,. 
the darkifh brown fpeckled part of a bit- 
tern's wing (tripped off from the ftem ; 
the mixture^ for the body, the reddift 
brown part of hare's fur, and deep cop- 
per-coloured mohair; the tail forked, 
with two fingk {trips of the fame feather 
as the wings ; a bittern's hackle over the 
body for legs ; and the head the fame 
ccJour as the body. 

How fo make this Jiy. 

Take three lengths of good itrong 
filk-worra-gut properly twifted together, 
and having your filk well waxed (which 
mufl be of a brown colour), whip it- 
round your gut five or fix times about ail 
inch from the end, which will prevent 

II the 
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the fliank of the hook from galling It ; 
then take the haok^ and put the end bf 
the fhank nearly to the top of the filk fo 
\(rhipt, for the gut to be on the infide, and 
begin to whip the hook to it, biit defifli 
when you have gone about half a do^eli 
rounds } and having a proper quantity of 
feather ready for the wings, take arid lay 
it on the back of the fhank, (keeping it 
as clofe together and as even as you can,) 
with the right fide next the hbok, and 
the but-end downwaMs, leaving the othef 
end to be, when turned back again, fall 
as long as the hook ; then go on with youf 
filk, and whip it round your feather, hook, 
and gut fix or eight times, or fufEcient 
f o make it faft, and with a pair of fine 
fcifiars cut away what remains of the but- 
end of the feather, taking care not to hurt 
the gut, which muft be opened and twifted 
found the fhank of the hook, as you go 
on with the whipping, which is to be con- 
tinued till it comes nearly oppofite the 
point of the hookj but you mufl cut off 
the ends of the gut before they come 
i^ufte fo low down, if found to be too 

R long ; 
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Idng ; next put on your {trips of feather 
for the fork or whifks at the tail, with the 
fine points downwards^ leaving them both 
exadly the fame length, about an inch and 
half, and to (land open, and make two 
laps round with the filk ; then take the 
hackle (which mud be ready prepared by 
flripping off the downy part at top, and 
cutting the feather acrofs on each fide near 
to the ftem, about two or three tenths of 
an inch from the point, or by drawing the 
fibres back to prevent^ any of them from 
being bound down by the filk), and whip 
in the point of it two or three times round, 
leaving the largeft end hanging downwards, 
and the right fide uppermoft, and make 
one lap round between it and the fork, 
and one below all round the bare hook 
tight and clofe to the fork, and cut off the 
fuperfluous ends of it if any remain. in 
fight; then wax your filk afrefli, and, 
having your fluff for the body well mixed 
and ready, twift it gently round the filk, 
ieaving it fine next the hook, but gra- 

beTow' tt' fot Vn7"'^^ ' "'*^' T ''' 
^ ^Qf«, and one or two (sls rie- 

quired) 
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quired) between that and the hackle, 
and work it gradually upwards till you 
come clofe up to the feather for the 
wings ; if any of the fur remains on the 
filk, after you have thus formed the body, 
take it off, and wind your filk lightly a 
little upwards to be out of the way ; then 
take the hackle by the end of the ftem, and 
rib it' neatly, lapping it thicker as you go 
on, till you bring it up to the wings, and 
there -bring it two or three times round 
as clofe as pof&ble ; and if any of the 
fibres remain ftrip them off from the ftem, 
and, unwinding the filk to its proper 
place, make -two or three laps to faften 
the* hackle, and cut away what remains 
of the ftem ; then take the feather for 
the wings, which has lain back all this 
time, and turn it downwards towards the 
tail of the fly, and holding it down tightifh 
with. the reft between your finger and 
thumb, having all the parts of the hackle 
out- of the way, whip it three or four times 
round with the filk juft over the feather 
very tight, and then two laps clofe above 
It ; wa£ the filk again, and take a fmall 

R 2 bit 
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Ut of the ftuff (the fame as ufed for tbe 
body), andtwift it round the filk } whip this 
two or three timet round up to the end of 
the Ihank, bringing the filk neatly back 
again, fb at to fiskften by Hoofing it about 
lluee timet, between the head and the 
wings } and here the operation finiibes with 
completing the head of the fly, withont fo 
much at one £aftening or tying through- 
out the whole, except at the laft; but all 
18 done by coddnually whipping and par- 
ing in your materials, at a^ve ^r^&ed^ 
which renders the flies mote neat ;uid 
comf^ete than ia pra&icabk by any other 
method. 

N. B. It muft be ob&rved, that though 

the fly be thut coin|dctety tnade,. k. remaitts 

;to p«i it hi natural orddr, by firfl holding 

back ^he wingt, then with a needle fbddng 

the hackle for the kgt up^o^rds, and 

pkKung them, in good order ; and i£ any 

imc^vXwr pavt remains in the body^ pidk 

* Properly loofe, and dafaw hr away with 

jtpMT of t woe»ers, or eut k off with your 

fc«4tos^ accortftig at you find it witt le«^ 

«fl^ appegi!iqi5e moll aatittal ^ if any ftt^ 

perfluous 
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perfluous hairs are feen among the Iqps, 
take them away alfo, letting the fork at 
the tati be as before obferved, and placing' 
the wings aright to ftand~ floping towarda 
the tail. The hea4 being then nicely 
completed, the fly wiU be moft natural 
and beantifaL 

The wings of alljuch large fins are hefi 
not divided^ hut to Jiand together on the bach^ 
as above defer ibed. 

Afecondfort of Fly. 

Let the hook be the fame lize as the 
former; the wings^ the mottled feather 
of a peacock's wmg, intermixed with than 
of any fine plain dufky red ; the mi^^ure 
for the body, the light brown hair or for 
of a bear next the fkin, fable fur,, and 
goM-colour mohair, gold twift, ai larg^ 
black cock^s hackle, and a red one a little 
larger; and for the head, a bit of deep 
red iaebair« 

thw' to^ mak^ this fly. 

Troceed in die fame manner an before 
defcribcd, until you come o^pofite^ the 

' R3 point 
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point of the hook y then lay in the ends 
of your hackles and twift them together, 
the Ted one undermoft, and the twift atop ; 
and after whipping them there, make one 
lap below them ; wax your filk afrelh, 
twift on the dubbing for the body, and 
go on as in the former cafe ; next take 
the twift, and rib it up to the wings, each 
bp about two tenths of an inch from the 
other; then take the black hackle, and 
work that upwards between the laps of 
the twift, rather lower tl^an the middle of 
each fpace, and bring it twice round, clofe 
together, at the top of the body, and 
bringing on the red hackle in the fame 
manner, work it very neatly juft above 
each lap of the black one^ and finifli it 
the fame way, cpntriving to leave the twift 
juft to (hew itfelf between the hackles ; 
and then complete your fly as before 
direfted. 

N. B. This fly may he Jerked^ if thought 
proper^ with two or three hairs of afquirreU 

4 third fort of fly. 

For this fly alfo the hook . muft be No. 
I J the wings, the blue feather of a hem, 
• . intermixed 
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mtermixed with the fpotted redifli part of 
that of a mallard; for the body, lead- 
coloured mohair, fmall gold twift, a large 
white hackle dyed a deepifli blue; a bit 
of the fame feather a$ the wings for the 
tail ; the head the fame colour as the 
body ; and your filk a lead colour. 

How to mah thisjly. 

Proceed in the fame way as before, 
whipping in the point of the hackle a 
little before you come oppoflte the point 
of the hook, and go on a few* laps ; then 
taking the twift, and two drips of each 
feather the fame as the wings, whip in the 
ends of the twift and feathers together, 
letting the latter be topmoft with the 
points downwards, and about a quarter of 
an inch in length, and cut away the other 
fad of the feather ; then twift on the 
mohair thin, work it up neat, and, having 
faftfened, it as before direfted, take the 
twift, make one lap with it clofe below the 
il^ather for the tail, (that it may ftand in 

P^ 4 2iQ 
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an oblique form together, and the points 
^ven^) then give one juft £|bove it, rib it 
neatly up alfo, and fafteii that; next 
work the hackle between each lap of the 
twill, and gQ on as with the other two 
till you finiih. 

Thefe three flies are fufficient to begin 
the feafon with, though indeed they will 
kill fifli at all tiines of it ; but as the fpring 
and warm weather advances, they mud 
be dreffed more gaudy in proportion; and 
in the height of fummer, particularly if 
the water be fine, mud be adorned with 
the moft glittering plumage (gold, filver, 
and filks) that can be procured ; as the 
fiimmer decUqes, reduce the gaudinefe of 
your flies gradually in the iame proportion, 
till you ^ome down to thefe three 9gain,' 
wbijcb continue till the Saknon fi&ing^ 
goes out of feafon. 

It muft- be obferved, that the Sidmon 
|iooks ibr the futpmer fifliing ihouldbe 
about No^ 3^9 and ftrong made ; and if 
the flianks are too k)x^ tbere^ muft be 
bmctskcnoff^ according to the length 

and 
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auid fize of the fiy you iutead to make ; 
and that your feathers tnuft be tntermised 
with different gaudy (hades, fuch as goldm 
and other pheafant's, parrot's, peacock's^ 
and in ihort, of all other birds that ar« fit 
for ^fie purpofe, either foreign or domef« 
tic ; and others dyed, including hackles of 
various colours, as well as your mohair 
and other ftuff for the bodyj but to 
render thefe flies more light in clear water, 
let the body be made quite thin, of fiUi 
of a fuitahle colour (for it muft always be 
fuited^ to the fly you make ) ; a bit of a 
gaudy feather at the taiU with narrow gold 
or filver plating according as it matcfe^j 
xnftead of twift ; and the backle for leg% 
the blue fpotted feather froia,^ jay's wing 
(the other part of it beinjg ftript aw^y) 
worked up, only from about half way 
below the wings, but , pretty thick undei? 
them. I have here motioned this hackle 
in particular, becaufe it is very excellent ; 
but your hackles muft always be fuited to 
the fiiades of your other materials. Fur-, 
t^ pb^V!9» that befbi^e yoi^ begin tb^ 
b«ad pf the fly 9 you ^ujU^take twb.ga^dy 
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firqM of feather, and lay one on each fide 
the flioulders, to Aand fomething longer 
than the other feathers, and whip them 
there, then finifli the head ; and the fly, 
when thus placed in proper order,, wilt 
appear very beautifuL For the better con- 
▼cnience of making thefe large flies, you 
(houkl be provided with a. very fmall vice, 
for the purpofe of holding the hook, that 
you may have both hands at liberty to put 
in your materials, which wiU enable you 
to drefs the flies more neatly as w^Ii as 
more perfedly. 

The fame fort of flies are ufed for 
Salmon-trout, and other fifli of the Sal- 
mon kind, only fmaller, the hooks being 
No. 4 or 5 ; though they will often take 
the common Trout flies. 

OF FLIES FOR TROUT, GRAYLING AND 

OTHER FISH. 

The foUowing eight I Jhall fet -down as 
Jiandardsj becaufe the f even firji will kiUJi/h 
at all times of the feafon^ and the eighth from 
' *he middle ofApriL 

ift, Th§ 
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i&^ The Black Hackle. 

The wings arc the light part of a feather 
from a Stare or Starling's wing, ftfipt off 
from the ftem ; the body, black dog's fur, 
and a black cock's hackle over it ^ and 
is made thus, — Take a good even filk- 
worm-gut, a hook No. 5, or a iingle C. 
(fo called in Ireland) and proceed as with 
the Salmon flies, always obferving to keep 
the feathers clofe together, even, and level 
at the points, laying it on (as before ob- 
ferved) with the wrong fide upper moft ; 
when you come to ufe the fur. for the 
body, lay it on very thin and neat, and 
work the hackle (which mufl be fuited 
in- fize) neatly over it, till it comes up to 
the wings ; there bring it twice or thrice 
round ; but if there is too much, ftrip it 
off, whip the ftem faft, and, cutting away 
the end that remains, take a needle or pin, 
^nd divide the feathers for the wings into 
two parts as equal as poffible, and bring 
tack that part neareft you by turning it 
fiownwards, and holding it a little tight and 

fmoothi 
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fmooth ; give it two or three laps juft over 
the feather^ aa nfcar the top of it as you 
can, fo that the filk may not flip off, keep- 
ing all the parts of the hackle downwards, 
out of the way ; then take the other part-» 
bring it down in the fame manner, and, 
holding all between your thumb and 
finger, taking care that no part of the wing* 
get down too low on the fides, whip them 
both over together, the fame as the firft, 
very tight, give two laps above them, 
and faften by noofing your filk three times, 
which fini/hes the flioulders and head of 
this fized fly, without any other addidon ; 
after , this is done, take your needle and 
put the hackle and all in order, with the 
wings floping towards the tailt This 
way of parting the wings renders them 
iBore_ natural than any can be effeded in 
Wy othei: Way j for thofe that are made to 
ftand upright, or nearly fo, have a bad 
tendency,, inafmubh as they affright in- 
ftead of enticing the fifti, by the unnatural 
ftreak they inake along the water when 
jBOved, whigh they {hould never do j and 

as 
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as you canftot keep the artificial flies to fit 
on the furface of the water as fome of the 
natural ones <Jo, it is fuppofed that they 
are taken for thofe that are driven under 
by the current, which makes the fifli more 
eager in taking them for fear they fhould 
recover and get away ; and I have often 
remarked, that when there have been 
hundreds of flies upon the water, I have 
riot perceived any filh rife at them, yet 
they have taken mine very freely, 

N<, B. This Jly mujl always b^ the end 
fiy^ or Jiretcher^ as it is termed by mq/ifly- 
jijhersn 



ad, TheWrens tail 

Has no wings ; the body, fable fur, a^ 
little mohair of a gold colour, with a 

feather from the tail of a Wren ; and is 
thus made.- — Let the hook be No. 5 or 6, 
with a (bort fl)ank, and whipt to the gut 
till your filk be oppofite the point of the 
hodc ; then take the feaitber, (being cut 
acrois near the point a Uctle way on each 

fide 



I ., 
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fide near the ftem,) and whip in the pcmt 
of ity letting the reft hang downwards, 
with the right fight of the feather upper- 
inoft, and giving one or two laps with the 
filk belo^ it ; twift on your ftuff for the 
body very thin, and, making one lap 
below the feather, work it up very neatly, 
leaving it a little thicker at the fhoulders ; 
then taking the feather, bring it up neatly, 
(as a hackle,) lapping it very thin at the 
beginning, but gradually thicker as you go 
on, till you get up to the top of the body, 

and there bring it two or three times round 
clofe together ; then whip it faft, cut away 
the end of the flem, and faften off as be- 
fore, as near as you well can to the end 
of the fliank; after which, put the fly in 
order, by opening the fibres, &c. with your 
needle. 

N^ B. If at any time one of thefe fea- 
thers is not found fufficient, you muft ufe 
two of them, lapping in the point of one 
as you go down about the middle of the 
hook, and the other as before, and work 
it up properly a little paft the firft ; then 
take that, and, binding the other neatly 
7 with 
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tvith It, finifh your fly.— You may fome- 
times ufe this fly with the fibres of the 
feather cut Ihort from the tail upwards, 
to look a little rough, till you come to the 
part where it (lands thick at top, there cut 
jufl: the ends only, and let it ftand all 
round alike : — both thefe ways are very 
good ones*^ This is to be ufed either as 
Jiretcher or dropper. 

3d, The Groufe Hackle. 

This has no wirigs ; the mixture for 
the body is dark olive, duflcy yellow, and 
a little - gbld-coloured mohair ; a fine 
mottled Groufe's feather of a reddifli 
brown, running a little duflcy towards the 
but-end of the fl:em, with the downy pajt 
(if any) taken away as beforementioned 
of other hackle feathers. It is made in 
the fame way as the Wren's tail, and 
the fame fized hook, only the point of the 
feather is faftened about the middle of the 
length of the body, as you go down in 
whipping on the hook ; but in bringing 
forward the body, lap it thin and neat, 

though 
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thcmgh M Utile roughifhi and, paiffinfg the 
hackle, contrive to kt it be a Uttle mate 
fdta tbe top ', then taking the hackle by 
tile tod of the ftern^ hp it pretty clofe. 
Km tliicker tehcre yoxi end, and fo finiih 
ss before, taking care that th^ fibres of 
tht feather jdn ckoofe be not too long, 
but fo that th^y woidd only reach about 
half the length of the fly,^ or a' little more, 
if laid down : to put it in gbod order, open 
every fibre with your needle^ and let it ftand 
well. — TAis is either Jlr etcher or drofper. 



4tb, Thefmoky'dun Hackle 

Has no wingi ; the body, a little lead- 
coloured mohair or filk, with a fmoky-dun 

cock^s hackle. /It is made by faftemng 
the hackle at tlie bottom, where you finiib, 
whipping on the hook No. 5 ; then with 
a bit of the mohsur make the body very 
thin all the way Up, or with your filk 
only, being of a lead-colour, efpedally in 
the hot months ; and finifli liy bringing 
the hackle, well fiiited to the fize of your 
hook, very neatly over it, leaving it thicker 
at top. What remains to be done, has 

been 
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been feveral times before ^splained. — // 
may be fijbed vAtb either as ftr etcher or 
drt^er. 

No. 5. The Brown Rail. 

The wings are of a feather from a par* 
fridge's tail (not the red) ; the body fa^ble 
fur and gold-coloured mohair. In making 
it, proceed in the fame way as with the 
black hackle ; only^ as there is no hackle^ ^ 
make the body. thin and neat^^ tilljoi^ 
come near the wings, and there lap it 
pretty thick ^ then havmg finiflied the 
wings, and fattened off, pick out a little 
of the fur and mohair for the feet, and cut 
it to be as natural as may be, not to 
be too long, and letting the other part 
of thip body be without any fupeirfluous 
hairs^ from the mohair or fur; tfaea placing 
the wings Aright, the fty is complete.^— 
In fummer, wing with a feather from the 
wing of a rail. . This fiy may be either 
Jir etcher or dropper. 

• s ^ No. ^. 
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No. 6. & 7. The Har^sJSan ' 

The iK^ings are the light part of a 
feather from a flare's vring ; the body, 
the dark fur from a hare's ear : asd it is 
inade in the fame manner as the brown 
raft. 

N. B. Where the ftreams are deep, 
the fame body winged with a feathte from 
k rairs wing, and a red hadcle, is very 
killing, particularly in the fummfer leaibiu 
Tbefe are ufed chiefly as dhpflies^ 

Nb. 8. the Rid Hackfe^frm abmi «fe 
middk of April. 

The wings, ftare^ body, light red 
mohaur amd a red cock's hackle ; and it 

it made eiKsi&ly m die iame way as the 

Maek iacik.^-^jHwayi a dreff^. 
, Tbt rtfi^ ta ccm^lete tbh cMe&m^ are the 
fiUcmng. 

No. I. The Dark Claret. 

m 

This fly has foiir wings j the under ones 
W Ae light feather from a ftare's wing, 

and 



te. 
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and the upper ones that of a partridge's 
tail ; the body, any ^ark claret proper for 
fly-making, and the darkifli fur of a hare's 
ear. ' In making it, (having, prior to 
putting^on the wings, laid ready afuifident 
quantity of the partridge'^ tail, according 
to judgment, with that of the flare's atopi 
of it^ the points a very little fhorter than 
the other,) put on the wings as before 
directed, keeping them clofe and fmooth^ 
with the flare's feather uppermofl j then 
go on, and finifh in the very fame way as 
the brown rail^ taking care to divide both 
feathers equally, fo that the flare's may 
be undermofl in each wing when turned 
back and finifbed. It is in feafon from 
the latter end of February to about a week 
in April, and is the firfl fly that begins 
the diverfion of fly-fifhing.— Some call it 
a red fly, and makeitfoj but they are 
iniflaken : — it is beft as a drt^tr^ wbeH^ 
jmfijh with two or morefiits. 

' No. a. The Dark or Blow Fox. 

The wings are flare, as before j the 
body, fox's fur from the itouldcr neart 

>a. the 
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the fkin^ fome from the black tail of a 
Rabbit, with a Uule pale ftravir-coloured 
mohair ; the fork at the tail, the ends of 
xwo fine hairs that grow next the feiiL 
of a monkey, where the outer ends are 
yeUowKh ; take them out fo gently as not 
to break them, and you will find tfaem to 
be nearly of a fine afh-colour ^ nothiilg 
can match this fly for the purpofe in- 
tended. In making it,, you proceed as 
with the dark claret ^ till you come 
low enough fo put in the fork; then, 
making one lap below it^ cut away the 
yellow ends, bring up the body,, and finift 
the fame way ; picking out a little of the 
fiuff fo7 the lege, and leaving them a& 
natural as poflible, not.to be too long;, 
and if the fork be left awkwardly long, cut 
it according to judgment, smdlet it ftand 
lA a proper form and open.— It is in feafon 
horn the latter end of February tUl about 
the middle of April, either as ftretcher or 
droppen , ^ 

i^*£. Thefe two flies come in again 
about the latter end of September, and 
continue to the end of the feafon. 

i No. J-, 
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No. 3. Tb^ Dun Fox. 

The wings and fork the fame as for 
that lafl: defcribed; the body, the fur/of 
a fox between the throat and fhoulder 
next the ikin, and brafs-coloured mohain 
It is made in the fame maimer as the 
dark fox. ^^In feafon ail Match, and agaia 
in September, either as ftretcher or drop- 
per. 

No* 4. The AJh Fox. 

The. wings and fork the fame as the 
above foxes ; the body, fox's fur from 
the throat next the ikin^ and pale ftraw- 
coloured mohair. — In feafon aU April, 
either as dropper or ftretcher. 



No. 5. The Light Fox. 

The wings and fork the &me as the 
other foxes ; the body, light camel's haii^ 
and the lighted ftraw-<;ol(oured mohair that 

• 5 ' Mn 
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can be got. This is made in the fame way 
as the three laft above defcribed. It comes 
in feafon the latter end of April, continues 
all fuimne^ and is ufed as ftretcheror 
dropper. 

N. B. Though I have defcribed thefe 
flies in rotation as four diflPerent ones, 
yet I am perfuaded that they are one and 
the fiime fly ; only, as the fpring and 
fummer advances, it changes its colour ac* 
cordingly, to the exa^nefs that I have 
jtated ; though fome fooner than others^ 
according as they come fooner or later in 
flicceflion to the perfection of a fly. 



No. 6« Tbi JBmm Bjf^ Dm Drake^ cr 

The wings, partridge's tail ; the body, 
light brown bear's fur, high coloured 
yellow mohair, hare's fur fron^ the face, 
forked vith tyro ftrfps of a dark mallard's 
^ther, and a partridge's hackle. The 
inethod of makJAg this fly is as before de- 
^siibed^ only the fmali fine partridge's 

ieatheri fpr tbe hadUe or leigs, muft be 

, . lapped 
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lapped two or three tim(s$ rpund) andx^o^ 
more, under the but of the wings. It is 
in ieafon from about the middle of Macch 
to tl^: end of April. , ^ 

The dark claret, the dark fox, and th|s 
fly, are fometimes on the water at the 
fame time } but tAe claret is the firft in the 
day; the fox nextj and the brown on^ 
foIlowSr-*-The clarets and the foxes are 
moft plentiful in cold dark days, and the 
browns in warm and gloomy one$; it 
fliould iad^ always be obferved, that the 
fly that comes firft, according to the month, 
is generally the firft to be ufed in tl^e day : 
you may fee the others come down thf^ 
water an order, according to their time, and 
obferve the fifli leave off taking due formcf 
ones for the lake of the latter ; and thu^ 
they continue their fucceffion through their 
feveral days, weeks, and months. 



No. 7. The Green-Tail Ffy. 

The wings are from a feather out of 
a pheafant's wing, which has a fine ihade 

s 4 that 
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that exhit^s the very refemblance of diofe 
of the real fly ; the body, the black part 
of hare's iiir, a brown ft rip of a feather 
froqi a peacock's tail, and a very finall bit 
of a green one with a grizzle cock's 
hackly; and it is only made differently 
from the foregobg ones, by whipping in 
the exids of the peacock's feathers both 
togethet at bottom, lapping the green 
one only once round below the filk; 
then, Hoping it a little upwards, fatten it, 
and cut away what remains, leaving it to 
be about as large as die head of a latgiih 
pin ; . twift the fur on your fiUc, lap it . a 
little thinniih up to the feather for the 
wings, and there faften in the point of 
the hackle; then, with the brown pea- 
cock that was faftened below, rib it. all the 
way i^, and faften that; now. let the 
hackle be Isf^ped twice round, fdlened, 
and what remains cut away; then iiniih 
the wings, (taking care that po other part 
be tied in with them,) and &fteA oflf. 

This fly is but of (horc duration, being 
only in feafon from about the middle pf 
April CO iiea^ the end of the month* ITiey 

ar« 




are plentiful in warm days; but in cold 
cmes there are very few, if any, oa the 
water ^ in wiuch cafe the former flies ihould 
be ufed* 



No. 8. The Spider-FIj 

Has no wings ; the body, lead-coloured 
filk, a fine fmall black cock's hackle, an4 
a feather of a woodcock from under the 
but-end of his wings. It is made thus: 
when you have got about a quarter of the 
way down in whipping on the hook, put 
in the points of the woodcock's feather^ 
(having it properly prepared as before 
direded,) and fallen it with the filk, going 
on till you come nearly oppofite the point 
<^the hook i there, with your iilk (which 
mufl; be of a lead-colour, and not waxed) 
begin to form the body, leaving it pretty 
thick at the tail, and to go thinner up- 
wards, like the ant 3 when you come near 
to where the feather is fattened, put in 
the point of ibe black hackle, and, lapping 
Vf your filk a little to be out of the way, 

take 
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take die bUck lucU^ and lap it two or 
throe tima round dote to where the <^h^ 
iatbet it tied in ; if any mor^ fibres cr- 
main, ftiip them off and fa&ea yptb tvo 
laps, and, palling the firft feather put in, 
lap your filk very thin up to nearly the 
top of the fliank, and wax it ; then taking 
the woodcock's feather, work it round 
pretty thick up to where you iallea off, 
and To fioifli. — This fly is in feafon frot^ 
about a week in i^pril till a week or ten 
days in May, and is bed as a droi:q>er. 
Tbej appear moft in bright and war^ 
days, when you may fee them come out 
of bc(b of fand by the water ; but they 
dilkppew when the days become cold anfl 
fiormy. 



. No;> T&e Tellow Cadew, of May-Ffy: 

The wings are a grey fpotted feath^ of 
a mallard dyed yel}ow ; the body, a little 
fine ram's wool dyed the fame colour as- 
the wings, with a dark bittern's hacHe 
for the legs ; two hairs from a fitch's tail 
for the fork ; and a bit of a brown feather 
of 
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of a peacock^s tail for the head. This 19 
a large fly, ai;^! {bould be made on a hoc3(. 
No. 4* or a large No. 5. and requites no 
further ipiftrudions for making it than 
what have been before given; only b9 
careful to rib it. neatly with the hackle^ 
and to finifli the head in the fame way as 
that of the Salmon-fly. It is in feafon 
from about the middle of May to the 
middle of June, and always a ftretcher. 

N. B. The beft dye for all yellow ma-» 

terials for artificial flies, is the bark from 

the branches of a crab-tree, taken in the 

fpring -when the Tap is up. Before you ufe 

it, put any quantity that yoo want into a 

veflel; juft cover it with a mixture of one 

half hard water and the other half urine, 

imd let it (land twenty-four hours ; then 

put it into a proper veflel, with fome alun^ 

according to judgment, fo that it fimmer 

over a flow fire about two hours ; ftir up 

all well together, and take out the bark { 

then put in Yi(^r^ feathers and other 

materials, and ftir them round till the 

liquor juft begins to boil; then take them 

out, and inftantty throw them into fomi^ 

liar4 



I 
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bard cold water with a Iktie alum diffolvcd 
HI it, waft them out, and dry them for 
t^ft.-^You may make the (hades of this 
colour vary, by diffolving more or lefs bf 
the bark, according to judgment, or letting 
the materials be in the dye a longer or 
fliorter time. 



No. lo. The Grey Drake, or Grey Caughlan. 

The males and females of thefe flies 
differ much ; the wings of the former are 
the grey fpotted pkrt of a feather of a 
mallard mixed with that of a widgeon ; 
the body, light camePs hair, and a dark 
bittern's hackle ; the fork has three fangs, 
and are the hairs from a fitch's tail ; and 
the head, a bit of a brown peacock's fea- 
ther from the tail. — The i^ngs of the 
latter Sffe the grey mallard only ; the ' 
body, part of a fine oaten ftraw, and a 
cuckoo-cock's hackle. — ^Thefe are large 
flies, and are beft made on a large No. 5. 
hook. In making the male, let the three 
hairs ibr the fcwk be near an inch and 

half 
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half long, and to ftand open ; after carry- 
ing up the camel's hair, beginning with ir 
roughs- at bottom, and leaving it fmoother 
towards the wings, take the bittern's hac- 
kle, and rib it very thick towards the tail^ 
leaving the body clear towards the wings. 
The fork of the female is the fame as that 
of the male ; the ftraw muft be whipt in 
at bottom, lapped neatly up to the wings, 
and ribbed with the cuckoo hackle, in the 
fame way as that of the male fly ; fo finiflj 
both, as direfted in the foregoing ones^ 
They are in feafon with the yellow fly, 
only not fo forward by a few days : the 
yellows are on the water firft in the day f 
^ut when the grey ones appear, the fifh 
leave the former and take the latter i 
while diefe two forts^ of flies continue^ 
they are excellent indeed; for they niay 
be termed Ae fiflies* delight j but I look 
upon the female of the greys to be much 
idore killing than the male, which is ta 
be accounted for by their frequenting the 
water in much greater numbers for the 
purppfe of calling their feed therein, and 
tbat thefe eggs or feed may rendetthem 

more 
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more tafteful to the fi/h, particularly before 
they drop them. 

After thefe flies difappear the Trouts 
become- very (hy for fome time ; fo that 
mod anglers are at a lofs what flies to 
life after the greys ; but I can inform them; 
that the WrerCs Tail and Groufe Hackle^ 
two of the ftandards before mentioned, 
are flies which the fifii will not refufe 
even when the former ones are on the 
water in the height of their perfection ; 
neither will they reje£t the other ftandards. 

No. 1 1. The Grizzle Hackle. 

This fly follows the grey ones, and * it 
the beft, ,except the ftandards, during its 
feafon ; it has no wings ; the body, the 
brown part of a feather from the tail of 
t peacpck, dark red iilk, nid a dark 
grizzled cock's hackle. It is made in this 
manner : in , whipping on the hopk^ \xf 
in the point of the hackle when you have 
gone about half way ; and at bottom do 
the fame by the peacock's feather and the 
filk, (which rauft not be ^oo fine nor 

waxed,) 
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waxed,) and lap the other filk very thin 
back agaiii ready to iaften ; tbeit tcdce the 
feather, and, making one lap clofe to 
Another, pa^s the hackle, carry it up n^ar 
to the end of the fhank, arid fefteii it; 
then with the filk rib it at a fniaU equal 
diftance as high up as the other, and faften 
that; ladly, begin to lap the hackle, 
And 2ls you go up lap it thicker, and three 
times round at top, and fo finifh. It h in 
feafbh from the beginning to the end of . 
June, and may be fifhed with as a dropper 
with eithet of fte two ftandards. 



V 



Nol 1 2. Tie Golden Sooty. 

The wings ftare; the body any very 
dark brown i^fembling a bright foot 
colour, mixed with a little gold-coloured 
mohair. This fly is made without a hackle 
in the fame way as the browA rally and is 
in feafon from the beginnfng of June to 
the middle of Sleptember, either as ftretcher 

or dropper. 



No, 13. 
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Tto b a Tcry fmail fly, a»d appears «l 
the water Uke a fmall lump of foot ; it 
«uft therefore be mde on a'fmaU hook 
^rith a (fcort ihank: the wmg« «;? the 
fctther of a tomtit's taUj the body, the 

for of a mole, with pale coPP«-*?*°f2 
mohair, and forked with monkey, the fomc 
asthefox flies. It is made the &me way 
soo, only fo very fmall, and is m^ fe^« 
the whole fummer, but always a dropper. 
They are taken very freely at times, par- 
tfcularly when the water is fine and low. 

No. 14. The Green CaterpUlat 

Has no wings ; the body, one (ormort 
ifnecefl&ry) of the green branches frortl 
the ftem of the feather of a pcac«5ck s tail, 
gold or filver narrow plating j and a red 
or black cock's hackle for legs. It » 
made by whipping the ends of all three 
together at bottom, a little lower down the 
hook than common: juft sis you haVe 

finilhed 
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^nifhed whipping it on^ and lapping the 
iilk neatly back again to the top^ leave it 
there to fatten with; and, taking the 
plating, lap it neatly clofe together all the 
way up ; then do the faihc with the pea- 
cock's feathfer, only be fure to lee the 
plating appear between every lap of it, 
and to leave the body the fame thicknefs 
from tail to head ; lattly^ lap the hackle 
thinly over all> but very regularly, to the 
top, and fatten oiff* 

N. B. When you plate with gold, ufe 
a red hackle ; when with filver, a black 
one J or you may fometimcs reverfe them, 
by way pf experiment. 



/ 



No. i 5. The Bladi GnterpillaK . 

. This is made in the fame manner as the 
Green, only the brown part of the pea- 
cock^s feather inftead of the green, and 
a black haekle. For both thefe Cater- 
pillars the fibres of the hackle fhould be 
fiiort. They are in feafon in the hot 
months^ and are chiefly ufed as 4roppef s. 

T They 
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They may aJfo be made plain, without 
tny plkting. 



No. 1 6. Tie Lochaber. 

* This Is a fly that is not noticed in Eng- 
land, and but by few in Scotland and 
Ireland, though it will kill fifh exceedingly 
well, in its feafon, on all waters in the 
three kingdoms. It is made of a mottled 
groufe's feather, either of a bright Aining 
brown, a reddifli brown, or of a dufky 
colour, (for it differs exaftly to thefe 
ihades), and with part of the fame iilk 

that you ufe to whip on the hook, which 
mud be either orange or yellow, as beft 
' fuits the feather which is ufed. Before 
you begin to make this fly choofe a 
feather with the fibres a trifle longer than 

the hook you intend to ufe in making it ; 
then ftrip away the fliort or downy part at 
top, and draw back the* fibres near the 
point, leaving juft enough for lapping 
in ; then taking your filk, which muft 
be waxed but a little way, juft fufficient 
*^ ' ' to 
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to faften on your hook, whip it doui^ to 
nearly oppofitc the point, and there lap ia 
the point of the feather, with the right 
fide'outwards, and the other end towards 
the fliank of the hook ; then with the 
filk, without any wax on it, make from 
three or four to fix laps round below th^ 
feather, atlcording to the fize of the fly, 
fo that it may (how ; wd) bringing the 
filk neatly back again, continue lapping 
it fo (paffing the feather) to the top, 
and there wax it ready for faftening ; then 
taking the feather by the end of the ftem, 
(keeping the infide of it always next the 
hook,) begin to lap it round pretty clofe> 
l)ut thicker at top, keeping the fibres of 
one lap from being entangled or tied 
down by another ; then faften down the 
ftem clofe to the feather, by lapping it 
round with .the filk two or three tines ; cut 
away what remains of it, and thei^ faften 
and cut oflF the filk 

It now remains to put the fly in natural 
order.;- which is done, by taking all the 

ftpather that will (land properly together 

T ? pa 
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on the back of the hook for wings, and 
the reft ftroked down with your thumb 
and finger to be underneath, and cut pretty 
ihoit for the legs, but in a Hoping form, 
to be Icngeft at top, and fliort towards 
the tail, letting the wings ftand Hoping 
downwards. 

It is to be fiflied for in the moiiths of 
July, Auguft, and part of September, 
either as ftretcher or dropper* 

N. B. /When you come to put or flroke 
the feather on the back to ftand clofe and 
floping as before obferved, if you perceive 
any fuperfiuous fibre among it, or that 
does not properly belong to that part, 
pick it out i and if found proper to add 
to the lega, cut it ihort accordingly f 
otherwife cut it off* 



No. 17. The Green Bank Ffy^ 

The wings flare ; the body, . a 
of mellow green mohair, with a little 
.yellow, and a fine pale red hackle. la 
making it, lap in the point of tkt hackll 

af 
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at bottom, having ftripped ofiF the whole 
of one fide of the fibres ; then twift the 
fiuff for the body thin aild even on the 
filk, which (hould be green, and carry 
it up very neatly to the feather for the 

wings, for it is a very delicate fly j then 
with the hackle rib it thinly all the way^ 
up, and, dividing the wings, finifh as 
often before ditefted. It is chiefly to be 
fiflied with in the evenings of warm 
days, either as fl:retcher or dropper. 

,No. i8. The Cream CameL 

The wingSj^ the yellow part of a feather 
of an owl, or a red thrufh's wing; the 
body^ deepifli cream-coloured camel's 
hair. Of fine Spanifli wool, and gold-co» 
4oured mohair ; the body mufl: be '^ade 
neat, and the- fluff picked out for legs as 
for fome of the former flies. . It is to be 
. fifhed with early in warm fummer mora- 
ings, and in the evenings^ zs^xi^ Green 
Bank'Fly. 

T 3 ' No» 
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No. 19* The Red Spinner. 

The wings are of the grayifii feather oi 
& drake^ tinged with a kind of reddifti 

yellow, which is not to be found on every 
drake; the body, gold twift, with a red 
hackle over it. In making it, whip in the 
ends of the twift and hackle together at 
bottom, and lap youf filk back again up 
to the feather for the wings ; then take 
the twift, and lap it clofe all the way up 
as high as the filk, and fallen it, cutting 
away what remains of the twift ; with the 
hacklc^rib it neatly till you come up to 
the wings, and there lap it twice or thrice 
tound ; then faften, and, dividing the 
wingS) finiOi the fly. This is chiefly an 
evening fly, in the month of July only j 
and is beft ufed as a dropper. 

It is taken very eagerly by the Chub. 

No* io. The Ant Files. 

Of thefe there are' four forts; viz. the 
large red, and the large black, and a 

fmalUr 
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Smaller fort of the fame kinds and . co* 
lours. 

The ttrings of the red are the feather of 
a flare's wing ; the body, mohair of an 
amb^r colour with a red cock's hackle. 
In making it, let the body be large at the 
tail, and fmall towards the wings, as na- 
tural as pof&ble to the refemblance of the 
ant J (for all thefe, in their feafons, from the 
real ants become flies, having wings, 

and fly about, frequenting the waters); 
with a fmall fibred hackle twice round 
clofe to the wings ; and fo finifli as in for- 
mer cafes. 

The bJack ones have wings of the lighted 
iky-blue feather that can be procured, 
with the ftrongefl: glofs ; the body, black 
oftrich feather, with a black hackle twice 
round to fuit in iize, the fanie as the for- 
mer i and it is finiibed eicactly in the 
&me way. Thefe flies are but of fliort 
duration ; the large ones being in feafoil 
only from about the middle of Jun^ to 
the twenty-flfth ; the fmall ones from tht 

beginning to about the middle of Auguft. 

. T4 Tbey 
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llicy arc afternoon flies,* being eWrfy oa 
the water from a JittJe after twelve tiS 
Ibur, and fometimes later ; , and are beft 
fiAed with as droppers, with or^e of the 
^andards as a (tr^tcl^er. 



No. 21. The Pale Blue Fly. 

The wings, the lighted Wue feather of 

% fearfwallpw ; the body, the blued pzirt 
cf the fur of a fo^, mixed with a very little 
yellow ^nobair, draw-coloured filk, and 
a fine pale-blue hackle. It is made upon 
Z hook about Np. 6. or 7. ; and in making 
jtj lap in the ends of a piece of ihe filk 
and hackle together ; then twiding the 
fbr round the waxed filk, as ufual, work 
It neatly up to the feather fadened in 
above for the wings, and give a kp or 
two ; with the filk below, which ihould 
be a little open, without wax, rib it at a 

rniddling didance from one another all 
the way up, and faden that the fame way j 
^en bringing the hackle neatly up oyer^ 

• ' all. 
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^» fitften ky divide the iraigs, aii4 

JKT. i^. This is ^ good killing fly^ partis 
cul^rly for Gr^tylings, vhich at this ti^ie 
pf the year are very fportive, and in great 
perfeflion. This fly is in feafon from the 
(^ginning of Auguft till near Michaelmas^ 
either as a ftretcher or dropper. 



No. 22. Tbe Harems ^ar and Teliow^ 

The wings ftare ; the body, the dark 
fur of a hare's ear, mixed with a little 
yellow mohair* It is made in the fame 
form and fize as that before defcribed in 
the former part of No. 6. in the Stand- 
ards, and is in feafon in Septen^ber; 
moftly ufipd as a dropper. 

Thefe two laft-nientioned flies, with the 
Dun Foxp (which, as before dbferved, 
comes in again in this month) continue 
till the Dark Fax and Dark Claret come , 
in again, which is in Odober ; only ob- 
ferve, from the beginning of the month 
tp about the tenth, to l^t th^ mohair be 

green 
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green for the Dark Fox^ infteadof ftraw« 
colour ; and after that time as before, to 
the end of the feafon, which in fome 
countries continues till fome lime in No J 
Tcmber, if the weather be moderate and 
without froft. 

It fliould be always remembered to 
vary the fize of the hook, according as 
you intend to make your fly either large 
or fmall, or according to the kind of fifli 
you intend to angle for. Before you be- 
gin to make any fly, be fure to have the 
feather for the wings (if a winged fly} 
ready ftripped from the ftem, juft a proper 
quantity, according to judgment (for too 
much is as bad as too little) ; a proportion- 
ate quantity of your fliuff for the body 
well mixed (for you ihould keep your co- 
lours by you properly mixed to a right 
(hade, never ufing the whole of any one 
mixture . till you mix again ; by wJhkh 
means, when you have once obtained the 
right fliades in all your differ^it mixtures^ 
you may always preferye tbtm) ; - the 
hackles pr^pared^ as often before obferv« 

edj 
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ed ; and all materials put ready at hand, 
with your filk to match in colour, and 
waxed ; and when you come to make a 

fly, let the wings be proportioned in 
length to its fize ; and alfo the fibres of 
the hackle. 

This I have thought proper here to re- 
peat, juft to remind the young fly-maker 
how he ought to proceed ; and I fliall noW 
treat of the night-flies. 

Ot? NIGHT FLIES, OR LARGE MOTHS. 

As many a fportfman is To paffionately 
fond of angling as to be induced to pur* 
fue the fport by night, in which he will be 
often more fucceftful than in the day-time^ 
I will here give him an account of the beft 
flies for the purpbfe \ whici are as follow : 

I ft. The Mealy White. 

The wings, the foft mealy feathers of 
a white owl ; the body, the white foft fuf 
of a rabbit, with a foft downy white 
hackle. In making it, take the feather* 
(for there muft be two, both alike, which 
muft be broadifli at the points, and large 

enough 
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enough to form a pair of good fiili wings), 
9nd lap them in, as you would the ftript 
feather for the wings of other, flies, and 
at the bottom fafteU in the point of the 
hackle } then, twifting the fur on the 
filk, make the body as thick as a very- 
large draw, till you come near the wings ; 
there lap it thicker, and, bringing up the 
hackle thinly, lap it twice or thrice round 
at top, and divide the wings fo, that you 
have the whole of each feather for the 
feparate wings ; and finiih as jou woyld 
other flies that have their wings divided. 
Obfcrve, that the hooks fhould be about 
No. 4* It is to be fifhed with always as a 
ftretcher, without any other fly on the 
line. 

ad. TAe Mealy Qream. 

There are feathers on a yellow owl of 
a deep cream-colour ; of thefe make the 
wings ; the body, of foft fur of the fame 
colour, and a very pale yellow hackle. 
It is made on the fame- fi zed hook, and 
finiflied and fiihed with the fame way as the 
former. 

3d. T/j^ 
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3d, T/je Mealy Brown. 

The wings are the foft' brown feathers 
of an owl'; the body, the fine lightilh 
brown fur of a hare or rabbit, which is 
made long, about the fame thicknefs a« 
the other two, with a light brown bit- 
tern^s' hackle twice round under the 
wings ; and is finifhed and fiflied with the 
fame way ; but the two firft I confider as 
the beft. They are inofl; killing in warm 
gloomy nights after hot days 3 and when 
you angle this way, let out your line to 
be but a little longer than the rod. You 
may hear the fifh rife as in the day-time, 
and feel them when they take. 



It now remains to ^ive fome inftrucr 
tions to the young fportfman for preparing 
his rod, line, and flies, previous to his 
beginning to angle ; and alfo for throw- 
ing the line and managing it when in the 

water) 
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water ; which will be attended with fome 
few obfervatfoofi. 

The rods for fly-fi(hing have been de* 
fcribed before, in treating of the Salmon 
and Troiit. When you have fixed your 
rod properly, with your wmch or reel 
thereon, and brought youf line from it 
through the rings of the rod, loop on to 
it at the ftrongeft end your foot-length, 
which fiiould be about three yards and a 
half long, made of good Urong fingle 
filk-worm-gut, well tied and the knots 
neatly whipped, running a very little finer 
towards the bottom end, at. which place 
there mud be a neat whipped loop alfo ; 
then take your firft fly or fl:retcher, which 
fhould be made to one or two (if long, 
two or three) lengths of good level gut ; 
if (hort, full as fine, or a little finer than 
the bottom link of your foot length, tied 
and whipped neatly together, and looped 
nicely at the end alfo ; loop this to the 
end of your gut-length ; and then your 
drop-fly, .juft above a knot, where 
it is whipped, about a yard or morej 

from 
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iwsa the end^fly, to hdng from the line 
not more than two or three inches. If 
you choofe to fifli with more, keep thenv 
all about the fame diftance ; and obferve, 
if your droppers be larger, or even- as 
large as your ftretcher, you will not be 
able to throw a good line j but a begin«- 
ner Ihould never ufe more than one fly. 

; When thus prepared, let out the line 

« 

about half as long again as the rod ; and 

holding that properly in one hand, and 
the line near to the fly in the other, gi%^e 
your rod a motion from right to left, and 
as you move the rod backwards in order 
to tlurow out the line, let go the line out of 
your hand at the fame time, and try feve-? 
ral throws at this length ; then let out 
more line, . and try that, ftill uflng more 
ai^d 0ior^, till you can manage any length 
needful; but about nine yards is quite 
fuiBdent for any one to praftife with ; 
and obferve, that in raifmg your line in 
order ^o throw it in again, you ftiould 
wavq ybur rod a little round your head, 

•nd fr^li>rii:igiif direflJy backwards.; nor 

muft 
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muft you return the Une too foon, or ta» 
til it has gone its length behind )rou» oc 
jou will certainly whip oflT your end-Hyi 
There is a great art in making your line 

fall light on the water, and fliowing the 
flies well to the fiih^ The bell way I can 
dire£l is, that when ydu have thrown out 
your line, contriving to let it aiid the flies 
&il as lightly and naturally as poilible, you 
ihould raife your rod gently and by de^ 
grees (fometimes with a kind of gentle 
trembling hand as it were), which will 
bring the flies on a little towards you^ 
(HU letting them go down with the 
ftream ; but never draw them againft if^ 
for it is unnatural ; and before the line 
comes too near you, throw out again^ 
When you fee a fifh rife at the natlltalflyi 
throw out about a yard above faim^ but 

not diredly over his head^ »fid let yoi» 

fly or flies move gently totvards him^ which 
will ftiew^it him in more natural form^ 
and will tempt him the mofe to take if* 
Experience and obfervatioi! alone» hdw^ 
ever, can make an angltf a coiBpleM 
*9 . adept. 



t^pt in tbe art^ fo a$ to be able to throw 

his fly behind buihes and trees, into holes, 

under banks and other places, as men* 

. lioned of the Trout's haunts, and where 

. in general the beft fifli are found. 

In the fummer timejeven when the water 
is quite low and fine, no wind fthring, the 
lun Ihining in its greateft luftre, and in 
the hotteft pai-t of the day, you may take 
fiih (though very few anglers will believe 
it) with a fmall WrerCs Tail^ Grot^f 

Smoky Dun^ and Black Hackles ; fiffaing 
ftraight down the water by the fides of 

dreams and of banks, keeping out of 
fight, with as long a line as you can 
throw nicely, having your foot-length 
very fine. * You may oft^n fee them with 
their fins and even their backs above 
water, at which tune they will Iha^ eager- 
ly at thefe flies ; and though, upon hook- 
ing one of them, the refi: will fly off, yet 
after taking it, if you will but retire 
for a little while, you may be at them 
again, for they will foon be compofed 

and return ; and thus for two or three 

V times. 
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times. When you have quire tired 
them out in one plaice, however, you 
mu/t endeavour to find out another. 

At the time of year ^ when the filh inetbe 
to the deepe, they will ofi^en take very 
well in ftill water, where there is a proper 
bottom for them, provided the wind 
blows flrong to make a good curl, but 
particularly if it blows acrofs the water, 
fiftiiog with the wind in your favour 
(that is, on your back), not only for 
the advantage of thromng the line, but 
hecaiife the fifli will be om that fide^ 
waiting for flies that are blown frooi the 
graft and bank into the water. Throw 
near to the bank next you, keeping out of 
fight* 

« When you go out a fly-fiOnng, you 
fhoiild mx forget to have with you a litde 
of all youT different materials fdr fly*^ 
making ; for the fiflies are fometimes fo 
whimfical, that you may fee them take in* 
Hgnificant flies freely, which at other 
times they \vt>uld not look at. When th& 
is .the cafe, eatcKone. of fuch flies, and 

14 try 
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try how far art can imitate nature^ by 
making one as nearly Smilgit as you can* 
Y6u fliouM alfp be equipped with your 
fift-ba&et and landing-het« 



OF NATURAL FLY-FISHING. 

This way of angling is tfaiefly adapted 
tt> warm weather, when the water is low 
and clear ; and is beft in fmall rivers or 
brooks, where you can keep tnore out of 
fight than you can near large jvaters, that 
are not fo much Iheltered* 'You. muft 
have a long rod, as before delcribed for 
artificial-fiy fifhing;. your line fine for 
nearly the whol^ length of it, with a fine 
ihort-ihanked hook, in fize proportioned 
to yqur baits^ the principa} of which are 
as follow: 



When you bait with <h*- former oF 

tlMife, pu ttKe hook ^ ill 'a little below the 

- u 2 ^ead. 
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heady and let the pomt and barb come 
out about the middle of the body, ot 
nearly, fo that it may ftand proporly on the 
back of the hook. When you ufe the 
latter, put two of them on the fame way, 
only carry the firft nearly up to the top 
of the ihank, and let the head of the other 
lie about the middle of the former, by 
its fide. The method of procuring thde 
flies muft be left to your own judgment. 

ad, Tbe Wood-Fly. 

4 

Of thefc there are two forts, the one a 
darkUh gray, and the other black i but 
the gray ones are the beft. Bait your 
hook as before direded, with either one 
or two of thefe flies ; which are to^ be 
found in woods, parks, groves, narrow 
lanes, &c. and are to be procured by 
carrying out a piece of frefli * lights or 
liver, and laying it down in any little open 
place betweiq;tttee»«QdvtM0^ where yod 
find there are any of thefe fli$s. Be/ng 
provided with a large Iwndful of lov^ 

^ fern. 
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ferfi. vhen there are a fufSdent number 

c6Ue6led about the Ugl^s, ftrike them 
tnth It fmartly fever al times^ which wiH 
ftun them ; then take them up quickly 
before they recover, and put them into a 
hoi^ with a woodea bottom, fome fmall 
holes bored in it nearly from one end to 
jthie Ql<S(m (to give them air), and a cork 
t)o 4u.tha<«(pp^ '^d, which ihould be 
much fmaU^r (^ the lower end. Thi^ 
as the bed thiiig you can have for keeping 
all kindapf |iatural flies in» that you may 
fa^ye qcc^^on tojufcjfor by cafing the 
cprk mft £7 n^ujQh ^. tp let the he^d of the 
fly be feen, ,you m^y take them put one 
f^ a tim^e without lofmg: any, yrh^r^ks y^ 

kept in a box you run a chance evexy 
time you open it of letting out the greateft 
part of thofe that are able to get off* 



34, r/j^ Stone Fly, 

< 

This is a large tough bait, tod is to be 

found under and' about ftptfcs^hi fmifl 

'Ubixy brobks, and fometimes Wonj^ graP- 

tier by the lides of lai^e^^aters. ' Your 

'-' - u 3 book 
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hook miifr be large, and the bait dnrvil 
aiKH the flian)^ j. mdit is to be ufed very 
eaxly in the loprfiag an4 htc in th« 
«eeninj^5 



» • 
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4tfi, TJi?e Crafshopper. 

' This* is a fine and tender bak- Xo^ fAk 
imth. In baiting %ft1i ft^icmie take of* 
the legs, but r never found it tofwer ft 
Well as with; them oni when^t properly 
iq ftand'ou the back df the hook. • Thejr 
are to be' ibund in moft grafs-fields, but 
I think more ptendfliNy in a land of old 
ftort moffy graft, Vbere you may often 
catch numbers according to your oih\ 
fkill and pcrievtrance. 



5th, The Beetle. 

Of thefe there are two forts j one of#s^ 
f^ddi^h frSW^^ Jf^^9^^^ ?^? other bl^k} 
>#f a?e ^^(^Ilemj^^^ 

f^? !>?*:. i.T^y^^yc twppair ^tMsig,9 
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each^ the uppermoft of a jbard h\Aj m^ 
twcr the under oaes foft and tranfparcnt^ 
of a bluifh coloaiy aotd, vfb^a extended, 
much longer than the hsffd ones. There 
are aifo different fizes of beetles ; thofe 
found under horfe or cow-dung m the 
fields about three or four days after it is 
dropped, are the largeft ; but thofe found 
in old ftone-fenced and old potatoes 
grounds, are the beft, though not (b 
large as the others. When you come to 
bait the hook, clip oflF the hard wmgs, 
and hang the fly with his feet towards tl^e 
water. 

Thefe which I have defcribed are the 
beft natural flies that can be found, though 
you may fomedmes kill fifli with any largifh 
^y that yoy may chance to fee about the 
W^ter, or fuch as you fi^ the fifli take. 

When you cott^ to fifli thi$ way, let 
your line be fliorter than for artificial-fiy 
iifhmg* Where there are ftreams, be** 
fore you approach them too near, begin 
to fiih jufl: over the bank, or near to the 
ihore i and, advancing gradually till yov^ 

u 4 can 
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am fiih the ftream,* begifl at rhe top^ and 
fifli it regalzrly doym, throwing gently 
acroft it (taking ca^e not to whip off ^ 
damage your bait), and letting the bait 
go gently down the ftream, fometimes juft 
under the furface of the water, and at 
others to be carried about the middle^ 
particularly in deep ftreams. In fmall 
rivers, which in the fummer time are ge« 
nerally pretty full of weeds, fiih in places 
where you can get your -line properly in 
between them, where the current h 
ftroDgeft,andaIib over hollow hanks,undeK 
and about trees and buflies, and aU oibet 

of \\xtfijhes haunts as before noticed, and 
in all waters, taking care to let put or 
ihorten your line as occafion requires. 



^he mojl favourable winds and weather 
for an angkr to go out in. 

' Th£ bed winds are thofe from the fouth 
or we^j and f&uth eafty when they blow 
warm in the fpring,- with a good breeze, 
for moft common fifii ; but for iS^mo^ 
and Trout a ftrong wind is bcft. Ih very 

warm 
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wflrm weather, a cool wind from any cS 

thefe points is better than too warm ; — in 

autumn and winter, the warmer the 

brtter. Some have affirmed, that when 

the wind comes from the eaft or north 

quarters, it is of no ufe to attempt to^ngle. 

The fi(h, indeed, may not take fo well for 

a day or two at fuch time ; but afterwards, 

though the wind (bould continue fo, they 

will come out to feed, and you may have 

fport, provided you angle where the water 

is fheltered from fuch winds, and even in 

the dreams where it is not, keeping your 
back to the wind^ and fiihlng hear to the 

fide you are on. As to myfelf, I can aver, 
that for years pad, let the wind and weather 
be as it might, I never failed of taking fi(h 
more or lefs ; for if fome kinds of fifli are 
jtot in the humour to take, others are. 

As to the weather, I Ihall here be very 
brief on that head; only obferving, that 
the days following bright and moonlight 
flights are moft favourable to the angler, 

particularly when they happen to be over- 
c^ft and gloomy, or with flying Ihower^. — 

If 
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If you fhould go out in a morning which 
proves bright and cairn, and the day 
ibould change to cloudinefs without rain, 
but with a good brilk wind, the large fiih 
will then come on their feed, and you 
cannot well fail of having fport, as you 
may alfo m ftormy fliowery weather, after 
each ihower fubfide^. 



THE END, 



J 
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aries, Soil, Climate, Produce, Revenue, Trade, 
Manufactures, Sec Sec. of the feveral Nations that 
cbttpofe that extenfive Empire. By WILLIAM 
TOOKB, F.R. S. Member of the Imperial Aca- 
demy of $pieDC««i makA of the Free Economical 
6ode.ty 0f St. Peter(burg. In Three large Vo- 
lumes 8vo. Price il. 7s. in Boards. 

3. THE J,IF£ of CATHARINE IL Empress 
^f Russia. The Third Edition, with coDfiderable 
Improvements. In Three Volames 8vo. Price 
il. 4 s. Boards. EmbelHihed with Seven elegant 
portraits, and a corred Map of Ruffia. 

4. The TRAVELS pf ANTENOR in GREECE 
\^nd ASIA; from a Greek Manufcript found at 

j^ercnlaneum ; indndiog Tome Account of EGYPT. 
Tranilated from the French of E. P. Lantibr; 
,with additional Notes by the Engliih Tranilator. 
In Three Vols. 9vo. Price 18s. Boards. 

5. LETTERS, written from various PARTS pf 
.the CONTINENT, containing a Variety of 

- ANECDOTES relative to the prefent State of 
'LITERATURE iri GERMANY, and to the 
^^Jcbra^ted GERMAN LITER ATL With an 

Appendix f 
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Appeadix ; in which are incladed, THREE 
LETTERS of GRAY's, pe^rr before pobliftcd 
in this Country. Tran/lated from the Getmao 
of FREDERICK MATTHISSON* by ANNE 
PLUMPTRE, Tranflator of feveral of Kotzebue's 
Fla/s. In One Voluftne Oftaro, Price 8s. Boards. 

6. LETTERS written doring a RESIDENCE 
in ENGLAND. Tranflatcd from the French of 
HENRY MEISTER. Containing many carious 
Remarks upon Engliih Manners and.CuftoDis, Go* 
▼emment^ Climate* Literatare* Theatres, &c.- &c. 
Together with a Letter from the Margravine xrf 
Anfpach to the Author. In One Vohime Odavcr, 
Frice 6s. Boardi. 

7. GLEANINGS THROUGH WALES, HOI^- 
LAND, and WESTPHALIA; with Vicwsof Peace 
and War at Home and Abroa4' To which is added, 
HUMANITYi OT, The Rights of. N*iare,: A 
Poem. Revifed and contOutd. By Mt. pRATX- 
In Thre« V(^,8vo.. Price One Guinea yi B^.afdi* 

The Fourth Editio9, . ; r 

^< We have found fo many lively and pkaTaQt cjohihltions of 
msiroers, fo many amafing and ratet^ing ahecdote^^ and fa many 
•bfitrvatioM and feUeOlons, gay and grave» fpottlvt ani fentK 
asCBtpI, (aU cxpreded'tn s gay and familiar ftyte,) bet^fuited to 
the puq^Ce than feotenccs laboured with artiftdal exa^ef^^ that 
wc cannot but recpnyncnd it to our readers as a highly amuf|«g 
and intereflingperfatmance.** j^dlytkal Stv'uw, Jan, if^fi. 

'$. GLEANINGS in BNGLANp; defcriptive 
of .the Countenance, Mind, and dharadber of the 
Countrj^. By Mr. PRATT; 8vo. Price 8s. Boatds. 
This is intended as a Fourth Volume of Gleanings. 

9. JOAN of ARC* do EPIC POEM, ft/ 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. Handfomely printed on 
fine Wove l^aper, andhot-prelled, in Two Volun^s 
FopMcap 8vo. Embcllilhed with an ?legant Por^^U 
of the Maid of Ofleains* . T))e Secon4 Edit^q. ^nce 
I2S. Boards. 

10. tETTER:§ 
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, lo: LETTERS written ddnng a Refidence ini 
-.^PAJN And PORTUGAL. By ROBERT SOU- 
• T'HEY. Price 78. in Boards. 

*>'In the variety or amulexnent which Mr. Southey has fervei 
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adveotuve and infonnation,^ or have fpent many a weary hour ia 
' Hie reftarch^ for not a page occurs, that does nvt either aaiufe 
.*ul t>y its Jiuaiour^ oi^ infti o& us by a jufl train of thougjita happily- 

■c«|frcfied.'* , ■' London Review^ March 1799, 

""Sit'eOEMS, by ROBERT SOUTHEY, in- 

- .eiu/ffoMlie VISIONS of the MAID of ORLEANS. 

. fr^cTen^' fine Wove Paper. 2 Vols. Price los. 

\ lizftQ^US and PLAYS. By Mrs. WEST* 
Aytbc^ 4>f A . Tale of the Timet, &c. faandfomely 
'priotcd.,on 'fine Wove Paper, and hot-preifed-. Ia 
'l>p. VolMmea fmall 8vo. Price ips. in Boar«ls. 

• 13.; FAMILY, SECRETS. By M^ PRATT. 
,In 'Five large Volumes iimo. Price if. 5s. Boards. 
••Secc- id* Edition. . \ 

'9 •^ M Mr. I^it has introduced to a fet of namerous readers a ! 

.19t^l that has the merit of being at once tend.er, pathetic, aad ] 

« Cull of love \ and, which may be a more uncommon ciicum* 

• iUnce, qf idve mixed with the greateft difcretion.** [ 
• .\^' Monthly J^eWf Mty tygf, 

... {4. A GOSSIP'S STORY and LEGENDARY j 

X*AL£. Uy Mrs« WEST, Aocbor of Advantages ^ \ 

^ of Education, &c. In Two Volaines i2ino. Pnce ^ ^ 

• • 7sr.iii Boards. Third Edition. 

«» « We' can recommend this Aory as uniting to a great degree 

• of interftft the rarer qualities of good fenfe, and an accurate 

' /Icnowledge of mankind. The grammatical errors and vaJgarifms 

'vwhjch disgrace many even of our moft celebrated novels, have 
^ ^ ^&:enopiace; and f^v.-ral of the ihorter poetical pieces inter* 
' ' ffsU-cd through the work have very conAderable meric. Amufe* 

ment is coiDbined with utility, and fi^ion is inlided in the 

fixik of vitue and practical phi ^ofophy.' * 

» M^nthlj Review f Jan. tJ^J^ 

i;, A 
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BOOBS fnmnifit Loir6MAN ivir^RiBs* 

1$. A TALE of the TfllfiS. By the fame , 
Anthor. In Three Vo\u i amd. Price 1 2s. fewed. .' 

<< The wrirer o/ chefe volumes \a^ btfore receivefd the fimh o^ * 
tlie BdcUb Critic» for gicat iogeauity and a corr«a kiio%ir)edge 
of the human chara£^r. She now appeals heforc' the PuMic * 
with more exalted claimty««-a« the ftfeniwnu advocate of religioo *• 
and good morals, and the powerful enemy of unfound aad viclout '- 
piinciplM> howcTcr difgoi&d or denominated.** 

Bniip Critky Apt'd 1799.' 

i6. AN OLD FRIEND WITH A NE WFACE.; 
aNoTcI. By Mrs. PARSONS. In Three Volume* 
12IIIO. Price I OS. 6d. Boards. ' ^ ;• 

17. OCTAVIA. By ANNA MARIA-JPOR-- 
TER. Itt Three Vols. laiDO, Price 10s.. tfd. W 
Boards. T5 VV.- * 

18. The FALSB FRIEND» a Novel. .tfWts, 
Robinson. In Four Vols. 121x10. Price 16s; 
ffWed. ' : 

19. The NATURAL DAUGHTER; withPofcl. 
tracs of the Letde&head Family, ^y Mrs. Ro^ in* * 
SON* In Two Vols. Price 7s, Boards. . 

20. DESTINATION; or. Memoirs of a Private - 
Family. By Clara Reeve. Three VoU. Pricr|' 
10s. od. Boards. . '. , 

21. RASH VOWS. Tranflatcd from the French ^ 
of Madame Genli^. In Three Vols. i2mo. Price * 
ios.6d. Boards. <- .*• 

<( To fiich of o«r raadert as are acqtiauited with the writkigij . 
of Madame Genlis, it will be almoft wuiece0aty to fay, that tbt . 
precepts (he inculcates are thofe of wifdom and virtue. In this^ 
as in her fjrmer works, ihe difplays an acquaintance with allthe^ 
varieties of the human charaiSter, which ihe happily djfcriminates.**^ 

2t. The NATURAL SON. Tranliated from^* 
the French of Diderot, Author of James the 
Fataiist, the Nun, &c. Iii Two Vols, i2mo* 
Price 7s. Boards. 

.« The Novell as it appears in its Engliih drefs, ftrongly tendk ^ 
10 clieiilh the Mft feelings of ihe human heart j and on the 

wbolCf 
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iOOM frifftiJ /br Longmaw tmd Rbbs. 

>vb<^9 there <tce few readers who will thmk a l^fuve hout iii 
beftowol 90 the penifal of the letters of this Natural Son/* 

London Review ^ Feb, 1799* 

23. The SPIRIT of the ELBE, a Romance. 
In Three V(^8. i2mo* Price 9fi. Boards. 

24. CLARA DUPLESSIS and CLAIRANT, 
TheHisToaT of a Famijuy of Frknch Emi* 
RANTS* . Tranflated from the German. In Three 
Volames 12 mo. Price 109. 6d. Boards. 

*< This pathetic novel or relation of h€ts has been deferv- 
-odly fuccefsful in its own country and at Paris. The charaAers 
are drawn >^th a truth of nature that is truly admirable.** 
* * ' Aff endue to Monthly Rtview, Vol. 22. 

.25. MONK-WOOD PRIORY, a Novel. By F. 
T. TBOMAS, Efq. Two Vols. Price, /»» Boards. 

26. PITY'S GIFT J a Cdleaion of interefting 
Tales, from the Works of Mr. PRATT. Price 2S. 
in Boards. 

27. INSTRUCTIVB RAMBLES through 
.tONDON and its ENVIRONS. By Mrs: 

HELME. Second Edition complete in i Vol; 

• i2mo. Price 48. B&iiud. 

28^. A NARRATIVE of the Extraordinary Ad), 
ventures and Sufferings by Shipwreck and Impri- 
fonment of Donald Campbell, Efq. of Barbeck, 
with the Angular Humoars of his Tartan Guide, 
Haffan Artaz; compriiing the Occurrences of Four 
Years ^nd Five Days in an Overland Journey to 
India. Frice 3s. 6d. Boards. 

The Original Work, in Quarto, may be bad. 
Price One Guinea in Boards. 

29, LECTURES on DIET and REGIMEN;, 

* beijQg 4 Syftematic Inquiry into the mod rational 
Means of PRESERVING HEALTH and PRO- 

' LONGING LIFE .-—Together with Phyfiological 
and ' Chemical Explanations, calculated principally 
for the USE of FAMILIES; in order to banifh 

' the prt vailing Abufcs and Prejudices in Medicine. 

By 
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BOOKS fnmidfir LdifcSMAii W.Rsf^^ 

ILf A.^F. M« WILLICH, M. D. iccJec liiQiie 
Ur|e Volame Sro, Price 9«. in Boatdi, or Half t 
Guinea on fine Wore Paper. The Second Edition^ 
wkh coofiderable Addidons and Improvements* 

30. A NEW METHOD of INSTRUCTION 
- for CHILDREN from Five to Ten Veara old; in - 

dnding Moral DiaIo£aes« The Cjfild^tk*$ ^iliand, a 
Tale» ThoDghts and Maxims, Models of Compo- 
fition in Writing for Children Ten of Twelve Years 
did ; and a New Method of teaching Children to 
draw. Traoflated from the J^ench o( Madame de 
G £ N L L s . In Ooe Vobme 1 2 mo. Price 4s. Boards* 

31. LA BRUVERE THE LESS; or Cha* 
takers and Manners of the Children of the prefent 
Age. Writtea f«r the Ufe of Children of Twelve 
or Thirteen Years; with the Exception of the Ten 
laii Chapter?, which apply to Perfons of more ad^ 
vanced Years. TranflitM iVom -tH* French of Ma* 
dame de Gen LIS. In One Volume i2nU>. Price 
3^. 6d. Boards. 

52. ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY; com|»e- 
heading all the important Fads a.id Principles in the 
Worksof Four c ROY and Chaptal : with the Ad- 
dition of the more recent Chemical Dlfcoveries which 
Aavebeen made known in Britaia and on the Conti- 
nent ; and a Variety oFFa^s and Views, which have 
never before been communicated to the World. 
Intended for the XlCe, not only of thofe who Hudy 
CheaiiHry wi(h tfiofe profeflional Purpofes to which 
this Study is commonly referred, but alfo for Farmers^ 
Manufadurers, Dyers» and other Artifans of the 
ehemical Arts in general, &c. By ROBERT 
HERON. In One. large Volume 8vo. Prfce i»». 
Boards. 
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